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ENTERTAINING PEOPLE INTO THE 
KINGDOM OF GOD 


In Jesus’ day the Kingdom of God suffered violence and men 
of violence were to take it by force. Nowadays some of us 
think that its violence is a feature of men’s dinners and its 
capture a duty of basket-ball teams. When these fail we still 
hope to introduce religion surreptitiously between stereopticon 
slides and to deepen foreign mission enthusiasm by pageants. 

Amusement is legitimate. In many a community the 
church must fight all but single-handed against theaters and 
dance halls which are vulgarizing and debasing boys and girls. 
Such a church may rightfully and of necessity undertake to 
furnish rational entertainment for its community. 

But is entertainment the real function of the church? If 
such were the case the church is already outgrown. It cannot 
compete with commercialized amusements or with municipal 
playgrounds. 

And it will be rightfully outgrown, for it will have ceased 
to do the thing which as a church it ought to do: bring men 
and God together for the salvation of men. 

It is amazing how mad our modern world is after amuse- 
ment. The feudal lord kept his fool, who was anything but a 
simpleton, but our modern world is content with nothing that is 
not highly spiced with entertainment. Our preachers must 
have their stories, our professors must be clever as well as 
learned, and our evangelists (God forgive us) must be vulgar 
before our attention is much attracted. 

Is it any wonder that our world has lost a sense of reverence ? 
The fear of the Lord is no longer the beginning of wisdom. 
For wisdom itself is attending a dancing class. 
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Play is a legitimate right of children, but any person who 
thinks that a child’s needs are satisfied on the playground - 
simply does not know children. Quite as truly that man has 
much to learn who thinks that sturdiness of character, abhor- 
rence of sensuality, heroism that scorns delicate living and 
welcomes sacrifice can be produced without listening to the 
Hebrew prophet and the English Puritan. 

The world in which we live is not good natured. We have 
not yet quenched the lust for war, or abolished sin, or ended 
death. A religion that overlooks men’s sins, men’s sufferings, 
and men’s death is only a diversion. It does not save men— 
it hardly keeps them out of mischief. 

The sensuousness of our day will not be driven out by 
amusement. The only message of salvation that will cut into 
our selfishness and recklessness is one that makes us morally 
uncomfortable; that does not distract our attention from sin; 
that makes us feel the doom impending upon lives and social 
orders which have taught themselves to believe that we live in 
a good-natured universe, and are responsible to a good-natured 
God. 

A minister should not speak comfortably to comfortable 
people. He ought to make such folk morally uncomfortable. 

One reason why men prefer golf to church is because they 
have drifted into the notion that golf and church-going belong 
to the same general class of interests. Truth need not be 
deadened in order that it may find one’s conscience, but a church 
crowded with people who want to be entertained is a poor 
recruiting-ground for the army of the Lord. Better twelve 
men who are ready to die for their Master than four thousand 
who come to him for free lunches. 

Seriousness and gentleness, candor and fraternity, solace 
and inspiration—these are some of the characteristics of a 
genuine religion. To doubt their power and to seek crowds by 
cajolery, by appeal to that which is frivolous, hysterical, 
cheap, and vulgar, is to publish a lack of faith in the gospel of 
the kingdom that is love, joy, and peace in the Holy Spirit. 
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SAMUEL ROLLES DRIVER 


FRANCIS BROWN, D.D., LL.D. 
President of the Union Theological Seminary 
New York 


The world of scholars and all who love 
the Bible suffered a grievous loss when 
Professor Driver’s earthly work came to 
an end, on the morning of Thursday, 
February 26, 1914. He had spent in 
Old Testament studies a life of unusual 
concentration and effectiveness, and 
exerted an influence far wider than he 
ever claimed or knew. 

He was born in Southampton, Octo- 
ber 2, 1846. His father was a successful 
merchant there. He had retired from 
business before the end of his long life, 
and took great pleasure in the estab- 
lished reputation of his son, with whom 
he made his home in Oxford during his 
later years. Samuel Rolles Driver was 
educated at Winchester and at New 
College, Oxford, where his taste for 
study was fostered and received its 
direction. On a thorough classical basis 
(his B.A. degree was a First in Lit. Hum. 
in 1869) he acquired Hebrew, Arabic, 
and Syriac, with a fair knowledge of 
other Semitic languages. In Hebrew 
and Syriac he took scholarships and 
prizes. He was made Fellow of New 
College in 1870, and Tutor in 1875, and 
held these positions until, in 1883, on 
the death of Pusey, he was appointed 
Regius Professor of Hebrew and Canon 
of Christ Church. This was his seat of 
vantage, to which he added new dis- 
tinction, until his death. His marriage 
took place in 1891, and his married life 
. was one of mutual devotion, great happi- 


ness, beauty, and hospitality. His wife 
and four children survive him. 

To the world at large he was known 
chiefly asa scholar. There was no better 
one in his time. I have mentioned his 
concentration. He delimited his field 
when his studies became independent, 
and was content with it. He sought 
no reputation beyond it. But within 
it he felt responsible for mastery. His 
acquisitive and his retentive powers 
were equally marked. He became 
learned, and his unusual memory kept 
his learning available; his associates 
and pupils had advantage from this a 
thousand times. He had also a mind of 
singular precision and his judgment was 
balanced and comprehensive. On occa- 
sion, especially in his rare controversial 
writing, he showed brilliance, but his 
chief characteristic was not brilliance, 
still less daring—so closely akin to reck- 
lessness, by which, in oriental and bib- 
lical fields, some have lost the general 
confidence. His chief characteristics 
were sobriety of temper, exactness of 
method, and solidity of result. He had 
an instinct for the thoroughly reason- 
able. He did not care for speculation. 
He was not timid, but he was deliberate 
and cautious. He took no position 
which he had not tested. When he 
stated a proposition he was always sure 
that he could maintain it. He always 
examined things for himself. He built 
his house from the bottom. But he 
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was not a radical in the current sense. 
Extreme men were sometimes impatient 
with him because he did not go faster 
and farther. Such impatience did not 
affect him at all. He went as fast and as 
far as he could clearly see the way. His 
movement was not like a cavalry dash, 
which startles, but holds no ground. 
When he moved, he moved forward to 
stay. He intrenched himself in the new 
camp and did not allow himself to be dis- 
lodged. His conquests were permanent. 
I believe there are no lessons needed 
among younger biblical scholars so much 
as those of his life—thoroughness, in- 
dependence, deliberation, judiciousness. 
His work will endure, not as a finality— 
no human scholarship is final—but as a 
secure base for further progress, when 
much contemporary writing about the 
Old Testament has come to have only 
antiquarian interest. 

These substantial qualities give their 
value to all his books: to his Introduction 
to the Literature of the Old Testament, 
a standard now for twenty-three years; 
to his commentaries, always painstaking, 
intelligible, and enlightening; to his 
important grammatical, textual, and 
lexical work; to his public lectures, his 
many encyclopedia articles, his reviews 
—even his published sermons. All the 
results of his own studies became 
tempered tools for other workmen to 
use. Those whom he has trained in 
their use already form his school, and 
a new generation will learn from him 
through them. 

Oxford itself soon recognized his 
unique qualities. He was widely trusted 
and held responsible university posts. 
His reputation spread. While still a 
Fellow of New College he became a 


member of the Old Testament Revision 
Company. He was as far as possible 
from being an ecclesiastic, but he was 
examining chaplain to the Bishop of 
Southwell for twenty years, and he ad- 
dressed at least one church congress in 
notable words. He became a Fellow of 
the British Academy. He wrote often 
for the Guardian and for the Contempo- 
rary Review—always weightily. Trinity 
College, Dublin, gave him an honorary 
degree; then, in succession, Glasgow, 
Cambridge, and Aberdeen. In 1910 
he was made corresponding member of 
the Royal Prussian Academy of Sciences. 
These distinctions betokened wide- 
spread respect. His chosen studies were 
related to beliefs held sacred by his 
countrymen. He had become the chief 
leader in those studies by assiduity, pa- 
tience, independence, courage, modera- 
tion, and honesty. 

His public influence began at a time 
critical for biblical study in England and 
in America as well. The method of 
historical and literary inquiry which 
reaches conclusions by induction from 
the facts observed had triumphed, and 
its consistent results were rapidly 
gaining acceptance, in Germany and 
Holland. Wellhausen’s epoch-making 
work had just appeared. Kuenen was 
rewriting his Introduction. The Ency- 
clopaedia Britannica had admitted to 
its columns Robertson Smith’s “Bible” 
and Wellhausen’s “Israel.” The ad- 
herents of traditional views in Great 
Britain were many. The voluminous 
Speaker’s Commentary and like works, 
or less scholarly ones, were current 
among them. They were alarmed and 
many felt that religion was imperiled 
by the reconstruction and rearrange- 
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ment of Old Testament writings. Rob- 
ertson Smith came under suspicion in 
Scotland, and at length lost his pro- 
fessorship. It was a question whether 
English-speaking Bible students should 
be cut off from the stream of scientific 
progress and be left to stagnation and 
enfeevled religion, or should find the 
man thoroughgoing enough to be their 
real leader, wisely moderate enough to 
quiet prejudice as far as prejudice could 
be quieted, and in a position conspicuous 
enough to give him standing and power. 
Driver (who had been known as a sound 
philologian, had shown among the Re- 
visers his skill in finding English equiva- 
lents for the Hebrew, and, both there and 
in the Variorum Bible, his competence 
in emending the Old Testament text) 
succeeded, in the most important Old 
Testament post in England, a venerable 
professor whose interest had been eccle- 
siastical even more than biblical, and 
whose main service to the church had 
been in quite other fields than those of 
exegesis and criticism. The new in- 
cumbent was young and vigorous, alive 
to the situation, trained in the methods 
of modern scientific study, reverent 
toward the Scriptures, considerate 
toward the past, and far from revolu- 
tionary in the temper of his mind. He 
proved the man for the hour. Respect 
for him and his attainments gave re- 
spectability to his critical opinions 
even among such colleagues as did 
not accept them, and the number of 
those who accepted them grew and 
multiplied. His Introduction proved 
the crown of his work in this direc- 
tion. By it, directly and indirectly, 
more than by any other single agency, 
an Old Testament criticism, sober- 


minded and open-eyed, has made its 
way in England. 

His influence on the more complex 
situation in this country also has been 
very great. When he became Regius 
Professor at Oxford, Dr. Briggs was 
already maintaining the right of biblical 
criticism, and Professor (not yet Presi- 
dent) Harper was awakening in wide 
circles a new zeal for Hebrew and the 
books written in it. They had Pro- 
fessor Driver’s warm sympathy. In- 
deed, one of his earliest publications in 
Old Testament criticism was a series of 
papers asked for, but, when it came to 
the point, declined, by an American 
periodical. He followed with close in- 
terest the progress of controversy here, 
and the effect of his Introduction and his 
commentaries—published too late to 
contribute to the immediate results of 
that controversy—has been growing with 
every year since then. 

In an honorable sense he was a popu- 
larizer as well as a learned specialist. 
He addressed himself, time and again, 
to the average intelligence, never under- 
valuing it, never condescending to it, 
yet setting it no impossible tasks. He 
made issues plain. More than anyone 
else he showed English-speaking people 
what to think about the Old Testament 
and how to study it. This intrenched 
him in the esteem of increasing numbers. 

Those who came near enough to him 
for personal acquaintance, and espe- 
cially those who enjoyed his friendship, 
found fresh grounds for regard. He was 
very simple and sincere. His speech was 
straightforward. A turgid or affected 
style, in speech or book, made him 
uneasy. He was modest and undemon- 
strative, with something of a scholar’s 
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shyness, but also of a scholar’s self- 
respect, which is respect for exact knowl- 
edge and for truth, the scholar’s aim. 
He was not at all resentful, but when his 
deliberate opinions were attacked, or he 
himself attacked for holding them, as 
sometimes occurred, he was prompt to 
repel the attack for the sake of the truth 
and of people who might be misled. 
Otherwise he was never in haste to ex- 
press an opinion, nor eager to express 
one at all. He shrank from prominence 
and especially from praise. He had no 
vanity. There was a deep vein of 
humble-mindedness in him. He had 
no pretentiousness. His mind grasped 
capably whatever topics came before 
it, but he was dogmatic regarding very 
few. He did not talk much about poli- 
tics or church affairs. He did not feel 
himself called upon to be a reforming 
advocate of many causes, and in private 
habit he was quietly conservative, but 
he could be counted on for broad and 
generous views. As the advocate of 
opinions novel to many, and apparently 
loose or destructive, opponents of these 
sometimes were led on to assail him per- 
sonally. Some, more radical, sharply 
condemned his cautiousness. But he 


* never spoke sharply or petulantly about 


anyone. He found explanations and 
excuses for his detractors. His attach- 
ments were strong. He had a loyal 


nature and grappled his friends to his 
heart with hooks of steel, never feeling 
the need of many words. His industry 
was unflagging, and so was his kind- 
ness to fellow-workers and to students. 
His profoundest affection was for his 
wife and children—unique and rich 
relationships. His pleasures were as 
simple as his character. His chief ones 
were his books and his home. He en- 
joyed travel, for objects that appealed 
to his mind, yet not without his wife. 
He had long hoped to visit America, but 
the plan was several times postponed and 
never carried out. No journeys would 
have attracted him if he had been obliged 
to take them alone, or if his home had 
not awaited him at the end. 

His religious life was quiet and stead- 
fast, like the rest of him. He was no 
friend of religious conversation, in the 
ordinary sense. Things of religious 
import were very sacred, hardly to be 
approached with words. His sermons 
showed a high restraint—the unrhetori- 
cal setting forth of holy things. His 
religious experience was bound up with 
his life. His favorite hymns were sung 
at his funeral, and among them were 
“Just as I Am, without One Plea,” and 
“Jesus, Lover of My Soul.” He was a 
great scholar and a simple Christian. 
His love of truth was merged in his love 
of God. 
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THE DIVINITY OF CHRIST 


LUCIUS HOPKINS MILLER 
Professor of Biblical Instruction, Princeton University 


This is the fourth and final article of Professor Miller’s series upon New Testament 
material dealing with Jesus. It moves farther into the region of theology than have the 
others, and for that reason may seem to move farther away from the New Testament 


itself. 


Yet even those who differ from some of the author’s detailed positions will feel 


the constructive temper of his entire discussion. The interest in the subject of the person 
of Jesus is so great that we shall publish in the next issue of the BrsticAL WoRLD 
another paper on the same subject by Professor William Adams Brown. Both of these 
discussions lay repeated emphasis upon a vital evangelicalism, which is not a matter 
of doctrine, but of spiritual valuation and experience. 


Christians are agreed on the divinity 
of Christ far more than the ebb and flow 
of theological terminology would indi- 
cate. If the truth were only realized, or 
admitted, many conservatives and lib- 
erals, who now think the gap between 
them wide and irreducible, would find 
themselves standing close together. The 
trouble is that many of the former insist 
on having the exaltation of Jesus ex- 
pressed in their terms alone; otherwise, 
they deny that the exaltation is real or 
sufficient. On the other hand, many of 
the latter refuse to use language strong 
enough to express their true appreciation 
of Jesus, for fear they will be understood 
as subscribing to ideas they no longer 
hold. They deny themselves biblical 
phraseology which most aptly and beau- 
tifully expresses the fundamental agree- 
ment which may still exist between the 
views of a modern thinker and those 
of the historic church regarding Jesus 
Christ. The effect of this attitude may 
be unfortunate, but its motive is clear 
and praiseworthy. These men do not 
wish to fall into the unsteady arms of 


compromise, for the compromiser is 
abroad in the land. 


The New Phase of the Question 


The status of the problem for many 
men has changed utterly. Science can- 
not dictate to us what our faith shall be, 
but it has established a method of pro- 
cedure which must be followed in all 
historical investigation. And the prob- 
lem of the divinity of Christ is, in the 
first instance, a historical problem. We 
must ascertain the historical facts by 
means of scientific, historical processes 
before we seek to pass judgment on the 
significance of the facts, else we are deal- 
ing with unknown quantities. Thus the 
old deductive method is gone forever. 
That is, we cannot begin with God and 
deduce therefrom the. divinity of Jesus. 
God is the unknown, or partially un- 
known quantity that can be determined. 
only by equations of historical fact, and. 


these equations can be satisfied only by _ 


means of the historical method, I donot: 
mean to say that we can prove the exist- 
ence of God by means of the historical 
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method. Farfromit. What I maintain 
is that any vital faith in God springs 
out of facts; that an educated man 
should consider the whole realm of his- 
toric fact in forming his conception of 
God; that, finally, such a consideration, 
to be valid, involves the use of the his- 
torical method. The problem may be 
put in this way: What sort of God, if 
any, do the facts of life lead us to believe 
in? Does the historical Jesus stand as 
the gateway, par excellence, to belief in 
such a God? If so, what should be our 
final estimate of Jesus? 


The Teaching of the New Testament 

The church has been right in empha- 
sizing the person of Christ as the central 
fact of Christianity. In this it has but 
followed the example of the earliest dis- 
ciples of Jesus. Perhaps I should use 
the word “personality,” because “per- 
son” has acquired a meaning which is 
beyond my present thought. It was not 
Jesus the teacher, alone or chiefly, who 
won disciples. It was Jesus the person; 
Jesustheman. He lived a life that com- 
pelled a following and those Jews who 
followed him gave him the highest rank 
they could, next to God himself, namely, 
messiahship. To them he was the mes- 
senger of God, bringing light and life; 
subordinate to God, but second only to 
him. This is the messianic viewpoint, 
and in the Synoptic Gospels it is abso- 
lutely dominant. 

At some time between this primitive 
period and the appearance of the Gospel 
of John, there arose the view of the per- 
son of Jesus so appealingly set forth in 
the beautiful stories of the infancy. We 
need not discuss here whether these nar- 
tatives of Matthew and Luke arose before 


or after the time of Paul, nor whether 
they were placed where they are by the 
evangelists themselves or by later edi- 
tors. It satisfies our present purpose to 
remark that here we have a distinct at- 
tempt to account for Jesus’ divine origin, 
this being already believed in on other 
grounds. We do not have to import 
myths in order to account for this phe- 
nomenon. The Hebrew ancestors of 
these Jewish Christians had often mani- 
fested a tendency to ascribe a super- 
natural birth to those whom they re- 
garded as their great religious leaders, as 
in the cases of Isaac and of Samuel. A 
similar but, naturally, much stronger 
tendency gave rise, probably, to the ac- 
counts of Jesus’ birth and infancy. The 
idea these stories embody is that of 
“physical filiation.” They were crea- 
tions of “popular devotion, destined to . 
explain the divine sonship of Christ by 
his supernatural generation.” This im- 
portant product of popular theology 
eventually became a cardinal factor in 
the final shaping of the Christian creeds, 
in which it was amalgamated with vari- 
ous other elements—primitive Jewish- 
Christian, Pauline, Johannine, and 
others. That it was not such a factor 
in the first century is evident from the 
fact that it is ignored by Paul and the 
author of the Gospel of John. Indeed, 
such a theory as that of “physical filia- 
tion” is far from compatible with either 
of these other historic Christian view- 
points, namely, the Postine and the 
Johannine. 

Paul’s Christian experience was of 
the transcendent type. Its conscious 
beginning was surrounded by abnormal 
conditions and the vision of Christ on 
the road to Damascus was ever the burn- 
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ing center of his religious and theological 
universe. Further, he cut himself off, in 
large part, from the details of Jesus’ his- 
torical career which so determined the 
thought of his Jewish-Christian brothers. 
Hence it was but natural that the 
heavenly Christ should be the burden of 
his thought and that correspondingly 
lofty conceptions should appear in his 
writings. In his way he gave Jesus the 
first place. And yet he everywhere 
subordinates him to God, “even the 
Father” to whom “he shall deliver up 
the kingdom” at “‘the end.” 

What Paul did in his way, the author 
of the Fourth Gospel also did, but in a 
way peculiar to himself. Accustomed 
to the thought of the Philonic school, he 
exalted his Lord and Master in the terms 
that lay at hand. In so doing, he per- 
formed a great service for the thinking 
people of hisday. Jesus was to him “the 
Word made flesh.” This was under- 
standable to a Greek and doubtless many 
were led to a proper estimate of Jesus 
through this way of describing him. 
The Philonic definitions of “the Word” 
are somewhat confusing. Sometimes 
“the Word” is spoken of as equal with 
God and sometimes in terms of subordi- 
nation to him. It was really a term of 
mediation for a day when the gap be- 
tween God and man was felt to be much 
greater than it is now felt to be or, as we 
may remark in passing, than Jesus evi- 
dently felt it to be. “The Word” was 
the highest of all divine intermediaries; 
the first step of God downward toward 
man. The author of the Fourth Gospel 
possessed a deep Christian experience 
together with an Alexandrian education 
and he could not find a better or more 
suitable name for his Master than this 


term of mediation current in the Alexan- 
drian school. 


The Rise of the Creeds 


Two centuries of conflict, conquest, 
and compromise passed over the Chris- 
tian faith. Out of these things came the 
great creeds of Christendom. Chris- 
tianity was enthroned upon the seat of 
power. No longer could it be said, “Not 
many wise, not many mighty, are called.” 
Probably the great moving life of the re- 
ligion was then, as always, down in the 
midst of the mass of common humanity, 
but the shaping of Christian polity and 


doctrine was no longer a naive thing. It - 


was in the hands of men skilled in poli- 
tics. “Practical” men controlled these 
things and “practical” then meant just 
what it means now: a full recognition of 
the force of modifying circumstances. 
What were these modifying circum- 
stances? They were the customs of 
the Greco-Roman world, its methods of 
organization, and its modes of thought. 
It is not pertinent to discuss here the de- 
tails of the adaptation to environment 
which Christianity underwent, con- 
sciously and unconsciously, in the first 
three centuries of its history. I do not 
agree with those who hold that all this 
represented decay. On the contrary, it 
was inevitable, and it has had its place 
of value in the progress of mankind. 
Furthermore, as far as the creeds were 
concerned, it represented, at least in part, 
a sincere attempt to explain to the 
thinking people of the day how the God 
of the heavens had actually come into 
contact with a sorely needy humanity, 
through Christ. The creeds did for the 
time what now we see every age must do 
for itself anew; and, for my part, as 
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against the Arians, I think the truth then 
lay with the Athanasians. 

But we have gone a long way upon the 
path of knowledge since the fourth cen- 
tury. We know more about the human 
mind and its subtle workings; more 
about the Bible and the way in which it 
was written; and, historically at least, 
more about Jesus of Nazareth and the 
circumstances surrounding him and his 
first disciples. This and other new 
knowledge has forever buried the Atha- 
nasian monuments in the sands of obliv- 
ion, removing them from the sight of a 
modern man who is seeking practical re- 
ligious realities. Perhaps I should say 
that this ought to be the situation. As 
a matter of fact, a wrong conception 
of dogma has fastened the Athanasian 
viewpoint on the Christian church, as 
something infallible and unchangeable. 
Otherwise, we should not have even to 
refer to it here. 

The problem of describing satisfac- 
torily Jesus’ relation to God and to the 
world is today, in many respects, an en- 
tirely different problem from that con- 
fronting the Church Fathers. In fact, 
much more recent phases of the problem 
are antiquated. The choice that is 
usually held out at present, of accepting 
historic Trinitarianism or of being classed 
as a Unitarian, is an incorrect way of 
presenting the issue. This false dilemma 
is due partly to mere polemic, partly 
to failure to understand the existing 
situation, and partly to the laziness or 
the legalism of minds which cannot get 
on without convenient categories which 
save time and effort. The issue today is 
simply between what is Christian and 
what is non-Christian. The choice lies 
between espousing the Christian view of 


life and paying homage to some other 
view. And by espousing the Christian 
view of life I mean making effective in 
thought and in daily living Jesus’ funda- 
mental ideas of God, man, the world, and 
their interrelations; the ideas which we 
find controlling in his teaching and in his 
life. This practical, personal appropria- 
tion of the spirit of Jesus is, of course, the 
main problem for us all, but the mind is 
justified in seeking the implications in- 
volved and in asking further, “What 
think ye of Christ?” This is not merely 
a speculative task whose results are 
purely theoretical. A clear answer has 
practical value in that it clarifies many — 
moral and religious questions. 


The Incarnation and the Doctrine 
of Human Nature 

The belief in the necessity, for salva- 
tion, of a complete incarnation of God in 
human form has been due to a prior be- 
lief, namely, that human nature is essen- 
tially and entirely corrupt. In early 
Christian thought, beginning at least as 
early as Paul, the evident evil in human 
life was joined with the biblical story of 
the fall of man. The theory of the com- 
plete corruption and perverseness of man 
was the result. On such a theory it was 
natural to think of God as bringing salva- 
tion to man solely through a miraculous 
incarnation. Thus arose the necessity, 
in the minds of the thinkers of that 
day, for regarding Jesus as the “God- 
Man,” in the historic meaning of that 
term, namely, “God and man in one 
person forever.” 

That God is continually incarnating 
himself in human life, a religious man 
must surely hold; and the one differen- 
tiating mark of the Christian believer is 
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that he believes Jesus to have been the 
supreme incarnation of the God-life in 
man. As Sabatier says, “The Heavenly 
Father lives within the Son of Man, and 
the dogma of the God-Man, interpreted 
by the piety of each Christian, not by the 
subtle metaphysics of the doctors and the 
schools, becomes the central and distin- 
guishing dogma of Christianity.” But 
one difficulty with the position of historic 
Trinitarianism is that it fails to recognize 
the fundamental view of man revealed in 
the Synoptic Gospels—a view which is 
supported by modern psychology and by 
our everyday experience—namely, that 
human nature is not totally corrupt; 
that, as Jesus taught, all men are po- 
tentially “children of God”; that is, 
there is in man, by nature, a divine ele- 
ment to build on. Hebrew tradition ex- 
presses this same view in Gen. 1: 26-27, 
where we read, “And God said, ‘Let us 
make man in our image, after our like- 
ness’ . . . . and God created man in his 
own image, in the image of God created 
he him.” The story of the fall, whatever 
it may have meant to the ancient He- 
brew, did not succeed in effacing from 
his mind this belief. 

What is needed for salvation, then, is 
such an incarnation of the divine life in 
human form as to lead men to turn their 
backs on their lower, animal origin and 
turn their faces toward God and his will. 
Many leaders of mankind have per- 
formed this task measurably, but one 
may easily come to the conviction that 
Jesus has done it supremely and for all 
time. If one yields to him the practical 
lordship of life, salvation will inevitably 
follow. We may consider this salvation 
as sudden, when it involves a complete 
change of attitude, as is often the case— 


conversion, in the root sense of the word, 
Or we may regard it as gradual, in that it 
means the steady and often long-drawn- 
out attempt to realize the Christian at- 
titude in all the relationships of life. 
Again, we may regard it as present and 
this-worldly, in that it brings true satis- 
faction, joy, and achievement in this life. 
Finally, we may think of it as a future 
possession, or state of being after death. 
Under certain conditions the continu- 
ance of life after death would be intoler- 
able. Can we conceive of its being 
“blessed”’ apart from a capacity to ap- 
preciate and appropriate the divine life 
revealed in Jesus? For such a salva- 
tion—and who would not concede its 
sufficiency ?—it is not necessary to sub- 
scribe to the historic definition of the in- 
carnation which the church has formu- 
lated and insisted upon. If one can say 
with Paul, “God was in Christ reconcil- 
ing the world unto himself,” as a true 
Christian must be able to say, he is in a 
position to secure all the religious and 
ethical benefits which Christianity in any 
form has ever been able to proffer. 

We may cast bulwarks about this po- 
sition, at this point, by reminding our- 
selves of Jesus’ own teaching and also of 
the position of the earliest disciples. To 
my mind, Jesus clearly taught that he 
was the Messiah; and, to the first dis- 
ciples, this was the true and final word 
by which to describe him. This term 
did not mean then what later Christian 
theologians, saturated with philosophic 
conceptions, considered it to mean. It 
meant merely that member of the Jewish 
race who was divinely “anointed” to 
introduce and head the “kingdom of 
God.” Why may we not go back to the 
Synoptic Gospels and content ourselves 
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with the thought of Jesus as the intro- 
ducer of the kingdom of God among men 
and its divine head? Then, freed from 
any compelling necessity regarding elab- 
orate metaphysics and abstruse dogma, 
we may devote our whole energy to the 
supreme and eternally vital task of being 
introduced into the kingdom ourselves in 
order that we may “minister” to the 
many others who need the same intro- 
duction. Jesus was certainly not care- 
ful to insist on his complete infallibility 
in all departments of knowledge or of 
life, else he would never have said, “Why 
callest thou me good? None is good save 
one, even God’’; nor would he have dis- 
claimed knowledge of the exact time of 
the coming of the kingdom. The dis- 
ciples, also, were not careful about such 
abstract considerations, else they. would 
never have reported these sayings. A 
position sufficient for the Master him- 
self, and for his first disciples, is surely 
sufficient for us; and if we go back to it, 
as we easily can, we shall be relieved of 
a great incubus and set free for the 
glorious, compelling, Christian task of 
making the real Christ-life dominant in 
the world. 


God and the Holy Spirit 


Another objection to the hitherto pre- 
vailing viewpoint is the distinction it 
seeks to establish between God and the 
Holy Spirit in the very attempt made to 
unite them. This is easily understand- 
able when we consider the history of this 
phase of dogma. In the ancient world, 
especially in late Jewish thought and in 
the later developments of Platonism, 
God was conceived of as standing en- 
tirely apart from the world of men and 
of things, as far as his own direct activity 


was concerned. He was the only holy 
one, superior to mundane matters in his 
awesome majesty; or a principle of truth 
and goodness that could not be brought 
into contact with human affairs except 
through some intermediary. Hence the 
idea of angels and other intermediary 
beings, or principles, like the Philonic 
“Word” which the Fourth Gospel 
adopts, to bring the God-life down to 
earth. Hence the separative concep- 
tion of the Holy Spirit of God acting as 
a bearer of good from God to man. 

There is much truth in all these con- 
ceptions. The Christian position as em- 
bodied in Jesus’ teaching is theistic, cer- 
tainly. That is, God is not man and 
man is not God. If there is to be any 
impartation of the spiritual God to a man 
potentially, but not actually, spiritual, it 
must come through channels that can 
effectively accomplish the transference of 
spiritual life. History leads us to believe 
that such impartation is direct from God 
to man; the actual Spirit, which is God 
himself, working directly upon the po- 
tential spirit, which is man; but also 
propagated from man to man by the im- 
pelling power of Godin man. Thus any 
religious leader of mankind is an inter- 
mediary and Jesus may be considered 
the supreme intermediary—not only 
prophet and king, but also priest, if we 
care for historic terminology. 

But a modern thinker, of any idealis- 
tic kind whatsoever, finds it hard, if he 
thinks about the matter at all, to differ- 
entiate between God and the Holy Spirit 
of God. God is not only “‘a spirit” but 
the Spirit, and where the Spirit of Holi- 
ness is, there is God. What is the reason 
for, or the value of, differentiating them 
and then bringing them together again 
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by means of a metaphysical formula 
which none can understand and which 
has no practical religious value that can- 
not be secured in another way? What- 
ever may be said for pluralistic views of 
the universe in general, nothing can be 
said for that sort of pluralism which prac- 
tically says: “Let x=» and y=x; then v 
and y are identical and yet distinct.” 
This sort of thing may do very well on 
paper, but it does not touch real life. As 
a matter of fact, the general trend of our 
modern thought is toward the unity of 
the final reality underlying the world; 
and in so far as this trend is actual, just 
so far do these ancient distinctions be- 
tween God the Father and God the Holy 
Spirit become difficult to maintain. 
Here, again, it is a comfort and a sup- 
port to return to Jesus’ teaching and to 
the position of the first disciples. In the 
Gospel of John, to be sure, and in the 
Pauline epistles, the concept of the Holy 
Spirit is prominent, but it is far from 
being the metaphysical concept of later 
times. In the teaching of Jesus reported 
in the Synoptic Gospels, that is, up to 
the time of his death, the idea appears 
in the accounts of only four separate in- 
cidents. In two of these cases the paral- 
lel passages raise a possible question 
regarding the correctness of the record 
in this particular. The third case is a 
quotation from Isaiah, and in the fourth, 
the phrase used is “Spirit of your 
Father.” Taking all four instances 
exactly as they stand, the most satisfac- 
tory interpretation is that here we have 
either the customary Jewish circumlocu- 
tion to avoid the use of the divine name, 
or simply the old Hebraic use of the word 
“spirit.” Certainly nothing could be 
farther from the evident meaning of 


these passages than a metaphysical dis- 
tinction between God and his Spirit. 
Everywhere else, and in numerous con- 
nections where we might expect to find 
the concept of the Holy Spirit intro- 
duced, Jesus consistently uses the word 
“Father” and emphasizes the direct and 
immediate contact between God and his 
children. 

There are seven other occasions re- 
ported in the Synoptic Gospels in which 
we find the Holy Spirit mentioned. One 
is a citation from Isaiah and five of the 
others are manifestly of the Hebraic type 
already referred to. The seventh is the 
famous passage in Matt. 28:19, where 
the risen Jesus is reported as using the 
threefold formula “Father, Son, and 
Holy Spirit.” Whatever one’s view of 
its literary history, this particular verse 
does not belie the truth of the statement 
that the Synoptic Gospels are dominated 
by the messianic conception of Jesus and 
that the idea of the Holy Spirit is rarely 
found; also, when found, the idea does 
not. warrant the metaphysical interpre- 
tation so often put upon it. 


The Position of the Synoptic Gospels 

In the teaching of Jesus, and in the 
Synoptic Gospels generally, God is 
thought of as the loving Father, so near 
that there is no need nor room for any 
intermediary between him and his chil- 
dren. He who is Spirit, the Spirit, is 
close at hand—God himself. With the 
disciples it was really a “duality,” the 
Father and the Son. As a matter of 
fact, the Pauline and the Johannine con- 
ceptions of the Spirit, mentioned in con- 
nection with God the Father, and Jesus 
the Son, are far removed from the fourth- 
century conception. They are really 
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only practical working definitions, de- 
scribing in terms of actual Christian 
experience the way in which God works 
in the world. This is also true of the 
threefold formula of Matt. 28:19, re- 
ferred to above. Undoubtedly, how- 
ever, in all these instances the thought is 
beginning to tend away from the simple, 
practical significance of the Hebraic and 
dominant synoptic emphasis. 

In spite of these strictures, my sym- 
pathies are with historic Trinitarianism 
rather than with Unitarianism. Cer- 
tainly any sympathetic religious man 
who is not a bigot would respond to the 
general attitude taken by such great 
Unitarian leaders as Channing and Mar- 
tineau, but, generally speaking, Uni- 
tarianism has interested itself too largely 
in pointing to the negative side of the 
question. In insisting, in season and 
out of season, that Jesus was “‘a mere 
man” it has failed, along with many of 
its opponents also, to recognize the fact 
that no man is “a mere man,” according 
to genuine Christian teaching. Much 
less can it be said of such a one as Jesus 
that he was “a mere man.” 

This point has already been referred 
to, but it must be insisted upon because 
the chief root of present misunderstand- 
ing is here. Both extreme conservatives 
and extreme radicals base their position 
on the old and mistaken view that human 
nature is totally different and discon- 
nected from the divine nature. I have 
pointed out that this view does not ac- 
cord with ancient Hebrew thought nor 
with the teaching of Jesus. Neither does 
it accord with the results of modern psy- 
chology. It sprang out of late Jewish 
and late Platonic developments, through 
both of which it effected an entrance into 


Christian thought and became control- 
ling. So long as it persists, so long will 
men who ought to be together remain 
separated, because the particular way in 
which the divinity of Christ is conceived 
of depends upon this prior position. If 
there is an absolute gap between human 
nature and the divine, then the divinity 
of Christ will be conceived of as a com- 
plete, miraculous incarnation, and the 
tendency will be to run the whole gamut 
of external authority, infallibility, and 
miraculous proof. If human nature is 
recognized as potentially divine, the 
divinity of Christ will be thought of as 
such an impartation of divine life, in the 
realm of the ethical and the religious, as 
will infallibly draw men to God, if Jesus 
be truly given the pre-eminence. Thus 
men’s hearts will be turned away from 
sin and they will be led in the ways of 
righteousness. 


Constructive Value of the Doctrine 
of the Divinity of Christ 

Let me gather together, in conclusion, 
the positive, constructive elements in the 
position here taken, lest their full force 
be diminished through the piecemeal 
statement necessitated by the previous 
inevitable argument. Most people in- 
herit their religion with the color of their 
hair and either do not question it at all 
or do not, cannot, question fairly. Even 
those who have been forced to question 
most, in formulating their religious 
views, are controlled far more by prac- 
tical tendencies than by purely intellec- 
tual consideration. This is as it should 
be and as it has ever been. For most of 
us an intellectual statement is only a 
buttress for, or a clarification of, a faith 
already more or less spontaneously ap- 
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propriated. Still, we may be helped by 
such a statement because our minds de- 
mand it. Religion cannot do without 
dogma. If a body of religionists should 
unite on the simple basis of their belief 
in God, the universal Father, that basis 
would be a dogmatic basis. What is 
needed is not the elimination of dogma 
but its simplification, and also a pro- 
vision for its continual revivification 
through the adaptation of its statement 
to advancing knowledge. Let us, there- 
fore, for entirely practical reasons, put 
forth an account of the intellectual pro- 
cess by which a modern man, with full 
recognition of the results of science and 
of historical criticism, may defend his 
faith in the divinity of Jesus. 

We have a life to live in the midst of a 
world that is partly, but only partly, in- 
telligible to us. In order to live that 
life most effectively it is necessary to 
have some conviction regarding the why 
of it all, the whence and the whither of 
things. The facts of existence give us 
clues which we may follow up far enough 
to establish reasonable hypotheses, or 
faiths, by means of which we can govern 
our action, holding fast the more firmly 
as experience justifies our faith; discard- 
ing or modifying as experience compels 
us thus to change. One is at liberty, of 
course, to interpret the universe in terms 
of the lowest of its elements, provided 
one is willing to pay the penalty. So, 
one may fix his faith in atoms, become 
a materialist, and consider all spiritual 
forms of life as illusory. It would seem 
more reasonable, however, to believe 
that the ultimate nature of an organism 
is that revealed by its highest manifes- 
tations; that which it is capable of pro- 
ducing at its best. If this is true of 


plants and animals, may we not reason- 
ably assume it to be true of the universe 
of things, plants, animals, and men? 
One may easily say that one thinks a 
stone is as good as a man, but “actions 
speak louder than words,” and therefore 
we do not have to argue the position that 
there is an ascending scale of being in 
the universe from the inanimate, through 
the merely animate, to the consciousness 
of man. 

Current observation and the study of 
history both may lead us to the conclu- 
sion that, in man, it is not merely intel- 
lectual acumen which is significant, but 
also, still more, what we call character 
and spiritual appreciation, because the 
latter, far more than the former, have to 
do with the direction and employment of 
man’s abilities and with his destiny, 
Among the various exponents of compet- 
ing types of character and spiritual ap- 
preciation stands Jesus of Nazareth, not 
merely as a teacher of what is known as 
the Christian life, but also as a living 
exemplar of it. It was never easier than 
now to come to the conclusion that in 
Jesus—not in his teaching merely, but in 
himself, in his person—we have the 
highest personal manifestation of spirit- 
ual life that the world has yet seen. This 
conclusion may be reached not only 
through the direct response the life of 
Jesus calls forth, but also by considering 
the age-long and ever-increasing com- 
mand it has exercised over the hearts of 
men—a command which, in these latter 
days even more than at earlier times, is 
overleaping geographical, political, and 
racial boundaries and is exerting its be- 
nign influence on man as man. 

What can we say, then, about a uni- 
verse which has produced this wonderful 
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phenomenon? What must we say? 
Are not we justified in holding that the 
essential nature of the organism is best 
revealed in this, its finest flower? Are 
we not compelled to say that such things 
are not due to chance? If not chance, 


then what? At this point should we not 
bend the knee and recognize our God? 
And must it not be that such a God is 
essentially of the same spirit and purpose 
as the life through which we come to a 
belief in him? In other words, must not 
our God be like Jesus of Nazareth? He 
cannot be inferior to him and remain 
God; nor can we easily imagine a quality 
of life superior to that of Jesus. Thus 
the usual form of the problem is reversed. 
The modern question is not, “Is Jesus 
like God ?” but rather, “Is there a God 
of the same quality of life as that pos- 
sessed by Jesus?” God is the x, the un- 
known quantity which we are seeking to 
determine, and it seems most reasonable 
to hold that Jesus is the known factor 


through which we are enabled to solve 
the problem. 

If all this is true, or in general accord- 
ance with the truth, then we are ready to 
use with intelligence, discrimination, and 
yet with whole-hearted self-commitment, 
many of the time-worn terms that have 
been hallowed by Christian usage. Es- 
pecially may it be said that the language 
of the New Testament serves to express 
fittingly our proper appreciation of, and 
our attitude toward, Jesus of Nazareth. 
We may call him Messiah, the Christ, 
the Son of God, the Revealer, the Savior, 
Lord, and Master. In his varied func- 
tions he will be to us Prophet, Priest, and 
King. Nothing will be too high or too 
lofty to express our faith in him, our 
trustful attitude toward him, or our rec- 
ognition of his supreme and final place in 
the drama of life portrayed before our 
half-blind eyes upon the wondrous stage 
of God’s great universe. 


A CORRECTION 


In the article by Professor William 
Adams Brown in the April number of 
the Biblical World, p. 230, lines 32 and 
33, there was an error due to the failure 
to make corrections which Professor 
Brown had marked in the galley proof 


of his article. The sentence reads: 


“We are trying not to save individual 
drunkards and prostitutes but simply 
to create,” etc. It should read: “We 
are trying not simply to save individual 
drunkards and prostitutes but to create 
such a social order,”’ etc. 
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A CONVERSATION THAT MIGHT HAVE 


OCCURRED BETWEEN 


DR. WILLIAM 


CAREY AND THE REV. ADONIRAM 
JUDSON, SERAMPORE, INDIA, SEPTEM- 


BER, 1812 


A. K. PARKER, D.D. 
Professorial Lecturer on Modern Missions, University of Chicago 


In this “Imaginary Conversation” many phrases attributed to Dr. Carey or to Mr. 


Judson have been borrowed from their journals and letters. 


The denominational con- 


troversy to which allusion is made is now happily a thing of the past, but the differences 
between Congregationalists and Baptists must have been much in Mr. Judson’s mind a 
hundred years ago, and were a source, no doubt, of keen distress. It will be remembered, 
however, that on his visit to America in 1845 he received a most cordial welcome from the 
churches with which he had been formerly in communion. 


Carey: This little building to which 
our walk has brought us, Brother Judson, 
was once a heathen temple. Forsaken, 
long ago, by the votaries of its ugly little 
black idol, it has since been set apart to 
Christian uses. Here Church of Eng- 
land chaplains and brethren of the 
London Missionary Society have fre- 
quently met with my Serampore associ- 
ates and myself to recommend brethren 
to the work of the Lord in various por- 
tions of this great field. No such union 
of heart between different denominations 
exists in England. 

Jupson: No, nor in America. 

Carey: Let us rest awhile in this 
cool shade. Under this roof the sainted 
Henry Martyn lodged for a time. In 
the cool of the day he used to kneel on 
this open platform, overlooking the river, 
and pour out his soul in agonizing prayer 
for India’s idolatrous millions. Here, 
six years ago, the brethren with fervent 
supplication committed him to the Di- 


vine mercies on the eve of his departure 
for Dinajpur. We call it since “Henry 
Martyn’s pagoda.” You will not wonder 
that it is to us all a hallowed spot. 

Jupson: I thank you with all my 
heart for bringing me here. God grant 
that many other shrines, now given over 
to the abominations of the heathen, may 
speedily thus be purified and redeemed! 
But tell me, Dr. Carey, are there signs 
discernible today that India is well-nigh 
ready to turn from idols to the living 
God? 

Carey: First, my brother, let me 
beg you no longer in addressing me to use 
the title you have just employed. I ap- 
preciate deeply the honor my brethren 
in America have done me in conferring 
this degree. It would not be courteous 
to refuse it, but I would not be con- 
tinually reminded of their partial esti- 
mate of my services to the Redeemer’s 
kingdom. I am plain William Carey, 
saved by grace, no worthier or more 
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honorable now in Serampore than when 
I cobbled shoes in Moulton. 

But now as to your question. It is cer- 
tain that many more people care for the 
gospel in India today than twenty years 
ago. The Lord is doing great things in 
Calcutta, to my personal knowledge. 
Open profanity and Sabbath-breaking 
are much abated. In the highest circles, 
religion is a common theme of conversa- 
tion. Many family altars have been set 
up. More than thirty ministers of the 
gospel are witnessing for Christ in India 
today. 

Jupson: But you are speaking, are 
you not, of the increased attention given 
to religion by Europeans ? 

Carey: Doubtless. But that in- 
creased attention is very cheering. It 
strengthens the heart of every mission- 
ary. There is even reason to think that 
the inveterate hostility to our enterprise 
of the honorable East India Company is 
abating. All these things work mightily, 
if imperceptibly, upon the heathen heart. 

Jupson: Imperceptibly, my dear sir ? 
But surely there have been heathens, 
not a few, brought to Christ ? 

Carey: Ah, yes. I say it humbly 
and gratefully, God has signally re- 
warded our efforts. We should praise 
him with overflowing hearts for the sal- 
vation of a single soul. But the mem- 
bership of our churches numbers more 
than three hundred. And although not 
all of them, as sad inconsistencies and 
lapses testify, are really rooted and 
grounded in the faith, we have much 
assurance of the prevalence of a genuine 
love for the Redeemer. They have 
thrown off the hateful bondage of caste, 
they trample upon their idols, they keep 
the Sabbath day, they appear to love 
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the Word. Yes, these New Testament 
churches of baptized believers are a 
precious witness that God honors our 
work. 

Jupson: And yet— 

Carey: Pardon my interruption, 
my son. I surmise your disappoint- 
ment. And I sympathize with it. You 
are saying to yourself that at the end of 
a score of years the harvest of these 
ripening fields should have been far 
more abundant. 

Jupson: Indeed. I confess, since 
your kindness encourages me to speak 
frankly, that your account falls some- 
what below the expectations with which 
I left America. 

Carey: That I can well believe. 
We at Serampore are not unaware that 
the brethren at home are impatient for 
large numerical returns, for great in- 
gatherings of redeemed souls. We are 
even informed that on the part of some 
of our staunchest supporters there is 
serious dissatisfaction with the employ- 
ment of so much of our time in the study, 
the printing office, the school. 

Jupson: You will not, surely, be 
offended; my brother, if I admit that I 
have myself sometimes wondered that 
while myriads of unsaved souls around 
you are going into eternity every hour 
you can be contented with this unevent- 
ful routine of translation and of school- 
teaching. Was it for this that you were 
commissioned? Forgive me if my words 
are presumptuous. I have been prone 
from my youth—I confess it with shame 
—to an undue confidence in my own 
opinions. 

Carey: No need to ask forgiveness. 
Your question is one which I must 
always gladly entertain. But let us 
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waive it for a time while you tell me of 
your own call to this service. 

Jupson: What can I say, my 
brother, other than previous relations 
have conveyed to you? Nevertheless, 
it is a joy to recur to that memorable 
experience. My thoughts had long been 
engaged with my duty to foreign mis- 
sions without reaching a settled convic- 
tion. But one day while in meditation 
and prayer upon this matter in the course 
of a solitary walk in the woods at 
Andover, the command of Christ, “Go 
ye into all the world and preach the 
gospel to every creature,” came so for- 
cibly to my mind that since that hour I 
have had no other purpose in life than to 
obey it. There were great difficulties in 
my way. But my resolve has never for 
a moment been shaken. Brother Carey, 
I have been called to the work of an 
evangelist. I must preach the gospel of 
Christ where he has never yet been 
named, whether men will hear or 
whether they will forbear. 

Carey: Your testimony stirs me 
deeply, my son. And with my whole 
heart I praise God for the strong assur- 
ance you are permitted to entertain that 
you are a chosen vessel unto the Gentiles. 

Jupson: But was it not so with you? 

Carey: I have always been of a 
sober, self-distrustful temper, not given 
to spiritual transports and ecstasies. 
Doubtless these high privileges are re- 
served for the saints, for men like 
Brainerd and Martyn. Nevertheless, 
a conviction was wrought upon me. 
How? I cannot tell. It must have 
come slowly and quietly. But I have 
sometimes told myself that I should 
not be here today if I had not read Cap- 
tain Cook’s Voyages, and by it had my 
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thoughts turned compassionately to the 
multitude of dusky island savages who 
had never heard of the Son of God who 
came from heaven to save lost sinners. 
It must have been in those days that I 
became a missionary. Surely unto me 
also is this grace given that I may preach 
among the Gentiles the unsearchable 
riches of Christ. 

Jupson: Ah, how my heart leaps in 
response to those words! To proclaim 
the good news of salvation—in the name 
of Christ to plead, face to face, with 
dying men—is it not for this that the 
missionary is sent forth? Can any duty 
be more urgent upon him than this? 

Carey: I have but one rule of duty, 

my son. The immediate duty is always 
the urgent duty. With us, at Seram- 
pore, it is plain that the immediate duty 
is to give to India the word of God in its 
vernaculars. Will not the printed page 
effectually preach Christ and his salva- 
tion? And what lasting result shall the 
most fervent evangelist win, unfurnished 
with the Bible? Not that we do not 
ourselves preach persistently and faith- 
fully and, as we are able, qualify and send 
forth native agents. But a great task is 
appointed us which we dare not decline. 
The labor is very great. It demands 
unflagging industry and an unwearied 
spirit. It may be that we must yet con- 
secrate to it the toil of many years. 
_ Jupson: But must we then conclude 
that the glorious and signal triumphs of 
the gospel which the church so ardently 
expects are not for our generation? Will 
it not be our privilege to behold the idols 
cast to the bats, and the peoples that sit 
in darkness turning to the true God? 

Carey: These are mysteries for 
which I have no key. I only know that 
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the missionary has need of a faith in the 
gracious and immovable purposes of God 
that can outwear the longest and the 
darkest night. He learns, with what- 
ever expectations he may have left his 
native shores, that the gospel wins its 
way among the heathens very slowly. 
Listen! Even now you may hear from 
the temple just across the river the 
horrid din of the abominable worship of 
devils. Truly, my son, you have come 
to dwell where Satan’s throne is. 

Jupson: But I remember the opin- 
ion expressed by Sir William Jones, 
years ago, that the attachment of both 
Hindus and Mohammedans to their an- 
cestral systems is lessening every day. 
And surely he was a learned man, and 
well acquainted with India. 

Carey: Yes, Sir William Jones was 
not without opportunities for forming a 
sound judgment on these matters. And 
I have myself sometimes thought that 
there is less prejudice and bigotry among 
these idolaters than once. But these 
are opinions. The facts must be faced. 
We do not yet see the strongholds of the 
Adversary cast down, and penitent mul- 


. titudes turning unto the living God. 


Jupson: The more wonderful with 
every word you speak, dear brother in 
Christ, appears to me the serene, pa- 
tient, unflagging routine of toil through 
which you have already accomplished 
tasks at which the Christian world mar- 
vels and gives thanks to God. 

Carey: Ah, that is little to my 
credit. My single talent is a very 
humble one. And yet I strive to mag- 
nify it. Ican plod. But I have talked 
far too much of myself. It was in my 
mind, Brother Judson, when we came out 
together for this quiet hour, to express to 


you more fully than I have yet been able 
to do our deep joy that in loyal obedience 
to the word of God, you have followed 
your Lord in the appointed way of 
baptism and thus have entered into our 
denominational fellowship. 

Jupson: Little indeed did I dream, 
when leaving home, that I should arrive 
at Serampore a convinced Baptist, or that 
my desire to defend the Paedo-baptist 
position against your assaults should have 
brought me over to your point of view. 

Carey: To be sure, you need not 
have feared our assaults. In any case, 
we should have made none. Indeed we 
care less perhaps than we should for the 
matters in controversy between Baptists 
and Paedobaptists, so far more impor- 
tant are the concerns which occupy our 
attention here. It has even been in my 
heart to wish, though you must not 
whisper this to your new Baptist corre- 
spondents, that all denominational dis- 
tinctions on the foreign field might be 
swept away. But these are millennial 
fancies, and my own household of faith 
has ever been very dear to me. 

Jupson: Indeed, indeed, the sym- 
pathy of my brethren at Serampore is 
very precious to me. It has been a 
severe trial to my wife and me to sepa- 
rate ourselves from our friends at home. 
That, by the step just taken, we have for- 
feited completely the support promised 
us is certain when I remember that the 
missionaries of the Board were definitely 
instructed to baptize credible believers 
and their households. Far heavier, how- 
ever, is the loss of friendships. My wife 
has been writing recently to a cherished 
friend in America who will no longer love 
her, she fears, when she learns that Ann 
has become a Baptist. 
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Carey: But surely you need not 
apprehend such direful consequences 
from a mere change of conviction upon 
denominational questions—questions re- 
garding which good men have always 
differed. 

Jupson: I do not know how it may 
be in England but in North America the 
gulf that divides Congregationalists from 
Baptists is very wide. Sectarian con- 
troversies are bitter. I cannot deceive 
myself. The news of my immersion 
will be received in the Congregational 
churches with keen chagrin. 

Carey: But certainly the Baptists 
will rally to your support. You may 
depend upon the active sympathy of my 
friends and correspondents, Dr. Baldwin 
of Boston and Dr. Staughton of Phila- 
delphia. There must be many others 
like-minded with them. 

Jupson: It may be so. Neverthe- 
less, this is a trial hour. Whether the 
Baptist churches of America will com- 
passionate my situation, I know not. I 
am personally unknown to them. They 
may not unreasonably demur to the 
request that they accept as their mis- 
sionary agent one trained in the tenets of 
Congregationalism. 

Carey: Be of good cheer, my 
brother! Though you walk in darkness 
today, you are following divine guidance. 
Expect great things of God! He will not 
disappoint you. We shall learn by and 
by, I am assured, in reply to your sur- 


prising communication, that the working 
of the Holy Spirit is manifest in the 
churches of our faith in America. I fore- 
see that through the trial of your faith 
the cause of our Redeemer will be 
greatly strengthened. It is a little thing 
in itself that you, once a Congregation- 
alist, have become a Baptist. How 
insignificant a matter is mere denomi- 
national aggrandizement to men placed 
as we are, who wait with prayer to see 
the church of Christ enlarge the place of 
her tent and stretch forth the curtains of 
her habitations. 

Jupson: Your words shame my 
fears. I will wait on the Lord and take 
courage. “The Star in the East” again 
shines brightly before me, and my con- 
fidence is renewed that it may yet lead 
me to Burmah, for whose salvation my 
heart has greatly longed. 

Carey: It is a land of thick dark- 
ness, my son. But of late it has seemed 
to us not altogether inaccessible to the 
gospel. The king is not unfriendly. 
And yet we do not forget that the mis- 
sionary in Burmah is outside of British 
protection and at the mercy of an abso- 
lute and arbitrary heathen monarch. 

Jupson: Nevertheless, I must ask 
the brethren at evening worship to make, 
once more, united supplication for Bur- 
mah. I would fain see the way to 
Burmah opening before me, even though 
bonds and imprisonment await me 
there! 
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Carey: But surely you need not 
apprehend such direful consequences 
from a mere change of conviction upon 
denominational questions—questions re- 
garding which good men have always 
differed. 

Jupson: I do not know how it may 
be in England but in North America the 
gulf that divides Congregationalists from 
Baptists is very wide. Sectarian con- 
troversies are bitter. I cannot deceive 
myself. The news of my immersion 
will be received in the Congregational 
churches with keen chagrin. 

Carey: But certainly the Baptists 
will rally to your support. You may 
depend upon the active sympathy of my 
friends and correspondents, Dr. Baldwin 
of Boston and Dr. Staughton of Phiia- 
delphia. There must be many others 
like-minded with them. 

Jupson: It may be so. Neverthe- 
less, this is a trial hour. Whether the 
Baptist churches of America will com- 
passionate my situation, I know not. I 


am personally unknown to them. They 


may not unreasonably demur to the 
request that they accept as their mis- 
sionary agent one trained in the tenets of 
Congregationalism. 

Carey: Be of good cheer, my 
brother! Though you walk in darkness 
today, you are following divine guidance. 
Expect great things of God! He will not 
disappoint you. We shall learn by and 
by, I am assured, in reply to your sur- 
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the cause of our Redeemer will be 
greatly strengthened. It is a little thing 
in itself that you, once a Congregation- 
alist, have become a Baptist. How 
insignificant a matter is mere denomi- 
national aggrandizement to men placed 
as we are, who wait with prayer to see 
the church of Christ enlarge the place of 
her tent and stretch forth the curtains of 
her habitations. 

Jupson: Your words shame my 
fears. I will wait on the Lord and take 
courage. “The Star in the East”’ again 
shines brightly before me, and my con- 
fidence is renewed that it may yet lead 
me to Burmah, for whose salvation my 
heart has greatly longed. 

Carey: It is a land of thick dark- 
ness, my son. But of late it has seemed 
to us not altogether inaccessible to the 
gospel. The king is not unfriendly. 
And yet we do not forget that the mis- 
sionary in Burmah is outside of British 
protection and at the mercy of an abso- 
lute and arbitrary heathen monarch. 

Jupson: Nevertheless, I must ask 
the brethren at evening worship to make, 
once more, united supplication for Bur- 
mah. I would fain see the way to 
Burmah opening before me, even though 
bonds and imprisonment await me 
there! 
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PRESENT TENDENCIES IN OLD TESTAMENT 
CRITICISM 


JAMES A. MONTGOMERY 
Professor of Old Testament Interpretation, Philadelphia Divinity School 


Twenty-five years ago in this country 
the so-called higher criticism was just 
beginning to filter down into the rank 
and file of the students of the Hebrew 
Bible. The name was known only to be 
feared by the mass of Bible readers. 
The Pentateuch was still the battle- 
field in the eyes of the world: even 
scholarship had not yet awakened to 
the catastrophic results which must 
logically affect the whole range of the 
study of Old Testament Scriptures and 
religion. The “Wellhausen theory”— 
so called because that magnificent 
scholar became the protagonist of the 
cause through the brilliance of his argu- 
ments—was still in dispute, namely as 
to the point for which his name espe- 
cially stands, the late, post-exilic com- 
position of the Priest Code, which the 
first pentateuchal critics had regarded 
as the backbone and so the earliest ele- 
ment of the five books of Moses. The 
new archaeology, quickened from Baby- 
lonia, had not made its way down into 
the rank and file of students. It was 
not so long before that the elder Semi- 
tists looked with suspicion upon the 
claims of the new science, and apart 
from some outstanding specimens of 
Babylonian literature, like the Flood 
and Creation stories, the principal 
contribution of Assyriology to biblical 
science lay in the historical field, the texts 
which gave the names and deeds of 
the oriental monarchs who had touched 


the fortunes of Israel. On this side 
the archaeology of Mesopotamia was 
claimed by the conservatives as of 
apologetic value. As for the other ori- 
ental realms, the results of Egyptology 
had been exploited, leaving, however, a 
sense of disappointment in their appli- 
cation to Israel; William Wright had 
but a few years before published his 
prophetic work, The Empire of the Hit- 
lites (1884), which was received with 
incredulity; South Arabia had not yet 
been really opened up; Cretan archae- 
ology, indeed the vast implications of 
the Mediterranean world, unearthed 
first by Schliemann, were not suspected 
by the most daring. As for exegesis, 
we had the commentaries of superb 
scholars, like Hitzig, Ewald, Dillmann, 
masters in the philology and criticism of 
their day, but who were before the time 
when archaeology should play the chief 
réle and literary criticism should be- 
come one of the chief trial factors for 
criticizing the text of the prophets and 
poets, while the articulation of Israel’s 
religion into the close-knit fabric of 
ancient faith and myth had not yet 
been attempted by the later science of 
comparative religion. A commentary 
of a quarter of a century ago was a rich 
mosaic of precious fragments of learning, 
but with no discernible pattern: there 
were still missing the solvents which 
should analyze and combine and present 
in their proper proportions and relations 
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the twisted threads of history and lit- 
erature. 

Such was the state of things, at least 
in the reminiscences of the writer, 
twenty-five years ago. I do not mean 
that the men higher up did not see 
farther, but only that they were not so 
sure of results that they could make 
their light shine down into the profane 
world. But coming down into a briefer 
span of time, let us say the past fifteen 
years, anyone whose critical studies go 
back for a quarter of a century must 
feel amazed at the amount of rich fructi- 
fication that has burst forth in this 
limited time, all of it founded on the 
labors of the past, but coming to ma- 
turity all at once under the conjunction 
of many happy influences. There is 
first of all archaeology, the many bits 
of whose discoveries have been slowly 
pieced together, until all at once, as in 
a picture puzzle, the meaning of a large 
aggregation suddenly flashes on the 
mind’s eye. There is the larger and 
deeper appreciation of ancient man, 
derived both from the study of the 
primitive races and also from more 
intelligent appreciation of the ancient 
literatures like that of Greece, whereby 
we learn that man then as now, it is to 
be assumed, thought and spoke simply 
and clearly within his limited range of 
ideas; with the application of this 
principle we have knocked down the 
barriers of many a corrupt text, have 
come, with patience, to understand 
many a phrase or book which formerly 
appeared only a pious riddle. There 
has arisen the realization that the study 
of the texts does not mean a haphazard 
comparison of manuscripts and versions, 
but entails an applied and accurate 
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analysis of the materials which may 
constitute a lifework. In the fierce com- 
petition of scholarship it has been dis- 
covered that there exists a deep aesthetic 
character in the Old Testament which 
requires something more than Philology 
and the critical scalpel. And then and 
latest of all there is the accumulation 
of facts and theories in the study of 
comparative religion which gives us a 
place to stand in our judgment of the 
Old Testament religion, a point which 
must be continually shifting with the 
growth of fresh knowledge, so that the 
young science may not take conceit to 
itself, although its attempt to explain 
Israel’s religion must be regarded as 
perfectly reasonable, even if in its 
investigations it halts before the in- 
scrutable mysteries of the human heart 
and experience, just as our physics rises 
to measure the stars but is unable to 
fathom the eternal depths beyond. 


The New Situation in General 


Probably the most important feature 
of the present stage of Old Testament 
study is that it has been weaned from 
its old status of a purely theological dis- 
cipline, necessary for theologians and 
seminarians alone. Israel’s history is 
found to be part and parcel of the his- 
tory of the world: the archaeologist, 
the student of religion, the literary critic 
has discovered that here is a rich mine 
of fact and comparison for his own field 
of labor, and many an outsider has at- 
tacked Old Testament problems with 
his tools and theories to produce results 
which shame the specialist, while the 
Old Testament student himself has 
learned that he may think nothing 
human alien to himself. He cannot 
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bask in the Hebrew as “the speech 
which angels love,” he ought to know 
the gamut of the Semitic languages; he 
may not be satisfied with the Hebrew text 
of the Bible, he must explore the recesses 
of versions of half a dozen different 
tongues; the history of Israel is not that 
of Abraham’s family developing in a 
land from which the hornet had happily 
exterminated every Canaanite, he has 
to do with a Babel of races and influ- 
ences; the very religion itself now must 
be studied under the light of facts from 
Egypt and Arabia and Babylonia, from 
Crete and Greece and the Hittites. And 
in judgment upon the theologian sits 
the specialist in similar fields beyond 
who calls him to account for every 
prejudice and stupid convention of 
thought. He has to make a science of 
his subject and articulate it in the 
science of mankind. 

May I be pardoned if I write as 
though I thought none or few of my 
readers were conversant with what I 
speak of? But it means no disrespect 
to say that probably many intelligent 
men think that the word “criticism” still 
means some such thing as once was pre- 
sented to us under the term “higher 
criticism,” consisting in a very arid 
division of the text of the Bible into 
so many different sources, a J and E 
and P, which position many may have 
adopted as the complete solution and 
still stay there, as if there was nothing 
beyond Wellhausen, while others reject- 
ing that prosiac theory, abhorrent or 
uninteresting to orthodox or imagina- 
tive minds, have been content to re- 
main behind on the older position that 
“the old Bible is good enough for me.” 


But we may assure ourselves that no 


such static condition obtains in present- 
day Old Testament science; the inroad 
of new facts and theories has thrown 
all into a most fascinating and per- 
plexing flux. Wellhausen—I use the 
name typically—no longer stands in the 
center of the field, though that school 
has always to be reckoned with. But 
there are all sorts of new schools abroad 
to which the older criticism is a common- 
place or an archaism, each making the 
most of its own choice of facts, each jostl- 
ing the other. I doubt if anywhere there 
is more confusion, but the present is the 
most pregnant age in the whole history 
of Old Testament criticism. Nothing is 
finished, we are just beginning! There 
is plenty for everyone to learn and dis- 
cover, if he keep an open eye and advance 
with all the scientific training he can 
bring to bear from whatever quarter. 


The Philological Study of Hebrew 

In summarizing the manifold activi- 
ties of Old Testament science, I may only 
briefly refer to the stimulus given to 
Hebrew study by the rapid and enor- 
mous publication of Assyriological lit- 
erature, which is assuming a capital 
interest in Semitic philology much like 
that which Arabic has hitherto enjoyed. 
It requires no effort of thought to under- 
stand the possibilities for Hebrew study 
which lie in the language of Babylonia, 


‘whose literature is millenniums older 


than the Bible dialect, and which was 


the imperial language of southwest Asia. 
South Arabian archaeology has also 
opened up a limited but rich mine of 
philological research. I may refer here 
briefly to Hommel’s Ancient Hebrew 


Tradition. Three dictionaries attest the 


activities of scholarship in this line: 
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the so-called Oxford Dictionary, edited 
by Professors Brown and Briggs of 
Union Seminary and Professor Driver 
of Oxford; the last edition of the classi- 
cal Gesenius in German; and yet 
another by Kénig. And it is to be 
noticed that the mere study of words 
still constitutes the substance of many 
learned treatises and is a necessary 
basis of every scientific work on the Old 
Testament. 


The Status of Text-Criticism 

From philology we pass naturally to 
the study of the Hebrew text: despite 
all the labor expended here from the 
days of the scribes early in our era and 
of Origen, greatest of Christian scholars, 
down through the disputes of Protestant 
and Catholic theologians and the labors 
of Kennicott and De Rossi, we feel that 
the work is still only in its inception 
according to the demand of modern 
scientific criticism. No such impetus 
has come to our aid as in the New Tes- 
tament field, some of whose oldest 
codices have only been discovered, 
others for the first time evaluated, with- 
in a few decades. No ancient Hebrew 
texts have been discovered; we still 
must rely upon manuscripts of the 
end of the first Christian millennium, 
although the discovery of two-thirds of 
the original Hebrew of Ecclesiasticus 
and of a third of the Greek of the Book 


of Enoch, from which the Ethiopic was 
translated, keeps us hopeful for textual 
finds. But at present we are thrown 
back upon the slow and uncertain pro- 
cess of comparison with the ancient 
versions, primarily the Greek. Here 
a work even more laborious than that of 
New Testament textual criticism must 
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be instituted to discover the genealogi- 
cal relations of the Greek manuscripts 
and of the daughter versions; and only 
when this has been accomplished can 
we surely proceed to the criticism of the 
Hebrew text. We have been slow at 
the work; a start has been made in the 
collation of the Greek texts in the Cam- 
bridge Septuagint edited by Brooke and 
McLean of which only three fasciculi, 
covering Genesis to Deuteronomy, have 
appeared. The Géttingen Academy has 
instituted a grand undertaking in the 


' field of Septuagintal study and is pub- 


lishing a series of monographs as pro- 
legomena to the plan. Many sober 
scholars feel that much of the higher 
criticism has too rashly gone ahead of 
the settlement of the text, and decry the 
easy and ready methods with which the 
German scholars, especially, handle the 
text to suit their exegesis. Of course, 
textual criticism is temperamentally con- 
servative—we may compare the oppo- 
sition of the English and German schools 
in New Testament criticism, the former 
insisting on the textual, the other some- 
what impatiently straining after more 
striking results, although I conceive 
that now Germany is snatching the 
laurels from the brows of the English 
lower critics. An extreme instance of the 
part which Septuagintal criticism may 
play or be made to play is seen in the 
rather noisy work of Mr. Wiener, who 
from this standpoint has been virulently 
attacking the Wellhausen school in a 
series of articles in the Bibliotheca Sacra, 
also appearing in two volumes, Essays 
in Peniateuchal Criticism: The Coup de 
Grace to the Wellhausen Critics, and The 
Origin of the Pentateuch: A Complete 
Answer to the Wellhausen Critics. It 
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may be worth while to say that he argues 
from the disagreement of the Greek with 
the Hebrew in the use of the divine names 
in the Pentateuch to the fallacy of argu- 
ing from these names to the discrim- 
ination of sources. But the argument 
is itself fallacious, for the higher critic 
by no means depends upon this crite- 
rion, which is rather of historical impor- 
tance as having first given the impetus 
to the theory of sources. But this ag- 
gressive attack on the prevailing school 
may be worth noticing to show that posi- 
tions, however approved and accepted 
as orthodox, will require continual re- 
statement, and that a mere orthodoxy 
of criticism cannot maintain itself. 


Opposiiion to the Wellhausen School 
by Radicals 

Passing on now to the domain of 
higher criticism it may be curtly said 
that in the Pentateuchal field the so- 
called Wellhausen school on the whole 
holds the field victoriously, although as 
I shall later show, it is no longer the 
center of interest. The acceptance of 
those tenets is by no means a brand of 
intellectual or religious radicalism, as 
it once was: in Germany conservatives 
like Kautzsch, Kittel, Kénig, in Eng- 
land men like Driver and Skinner, pro- 
fess this school. In fact English and 
American scholarship is found almost 
entirely in the Wellhausen camp, out- 
side of a few confessional strongholds. 

However voices are heard from radical 
camps in opposition to this school of 
criticism. A Dutch scholar, Eerdmans, 
is publishing a series of books to prove 
the impracticability of the Wellhausen 
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source-theory, though it must be recog- 
nized, in order to establish another 
source-theory of his own, that the use 
of the word “Elohim” represents a 
polytheistic stratum—a result hardly 
consoling to the old-fashioned conserva- 
tive. But from another quarter there 
has appeared an aggressive and often 
contemptuously expressed criticism of 
the Wellhausenites. I refer to that 
younger school of Assyriologists called 
pan-Babylonists—nor do they refuse the 
title—who claim everything in sight for 
Babylon. They are impatient with the 
negative results of this higher criticism 
for historical study. When we have 
assigned the compiled sources to certain 
ages before or after the Exile, there still 
remains the question as to the historical 
value of their contents, however early 
or late composed in their present form. 
Sayce has pointed out that character- 
istic elements both of the Yahwist, the 
eldest source, and of the Priest Code, the 
youngest, are found equally in the Baby- 
lonian parallel to the biblical Flood 
story. According to the Priest Code 
alone Abraham’s family came from Ur 
of the Chaldees in Southern Babylonia; 
the higher critic dismisses the story as 
a late fabrication, although not by logi- 
cal necessity. But the Babylonist sees 
in it a historical illustration of the 
movement of the Semitic races about 
2000 B.C., and claims Abraham as the 
evangelist to the westland of the esoteric 
monotheism, which, he asserts, had its 
rise in the Babylonian schools back 
toward 3000 B.c. A fascinating pres- 
entation of this school’s theories can 
now be had in English translation in 


tAn article soon to appear in the Journal of Biblical Literature from the hand of Professor 
Schmidt, of Cornell, will illustrate this phase of criticism. 
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Jeremias’ The Old Testament in the Light 
of the Ancient Orient." 


The Analysis of J, E, and P 


This school, opinionated and arbi- 
trary as it is, with almost a cult of its 
own, rejected by soberer scholars for 
the lack of proof for its stupendous 
claims, is nevertheless again a healthy 
leaven to forestall any settling of the 
lees on the part of the higher criticism. 
Of more solid importance, however, is 
the criticism which, stacking on the 
Wellhausen hypothesis, is criticizing 
the contents of the several sources of 
the Pentateuch. J, E, and P, the sym- 
bols of the several strata, are no longer 
found adequate; each of them is to be 
subdivided into so many hands or cycles 
of tradition, or even fragments. In the 
first eleven chapters of Genesis Budde 
distinguishes three or four J’s. This 
internal criticism is leading us back to 
early strata of literature and legend, 
and the elder tendency ‘of criticism to 
bring down the dates of the sources is 
being reversed in favor of early dates 
for the sub-sources. The traditional 
extreme of the Mosaic composition of 
the Pentateuch will never be reached 
again, but criticism, instead of pulling 
down, now thinks it will be able to re- 
cover fragments of literature or saga 
which go back to the Mosaic age. Of 
course this process with its eructation 
of many hands is exposed to the danger 
of very a priori opinion, and there arises 
the impression that the higher criticism 
is going bankrupt, in somewhat the same 
way that we must feel in the matter of 
the criticism of the Synoptic Gospels. 
When in either field will the process ever 
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stop and come to certainty? Still, it 
is better to know the uncertainty of one’s 
position than to be confident on shifting 
sands. In this connection I may point 
to the Polychrome Bible, edited in this 
country, as an undertaking on a large 
scale to present the results of source 
criticism; the work remains unfinished 
for lack of funds. 


The Case of the Prophetical Books 


But the Pentateuch is no longer the 
sole field of the higher criticism. The 
analysis has been carried on rigorously 
through the historical books, but its 
field of special activity just now is the 
Prophets. At this point—I must speak 
summarily—there reigns entire confu- 
sion. With one school there prevails the 
theory that practically each prophetic 
book is a jumble of fragments from 
every quarter and that every passage 
must prove its title to authenticity. 
The absence of historical data in so large 
part of these prophetical books, and the 
marked contradictions of opinion as to 
the historical development of Israel’s 
religion, invite every reconstructor of 
the prophets to the exploitation of the 
most subjective criticism. The radicals 
seem to know very well what the 
prophets could not have spoken, and 
eliminate huge sections; according to 
Duhm, only one-eighth of Jeremiah 
comes from the prophet of that name; 
according to Haupt only one chapter of 
Micah is authentic. Not only so but 
they rewrite the fragments that remain 
and assume to tell us what the prophets 
must have said. Examples of this lit- 
erary recomposition of the Prophets can 
be seen in extenso in the work of the same 


t Compare Toy’s criticism of the school in Harvard Theological Review, III. 
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Baltimore scholar, Haupt, in numerous 
articles in American learned journals. 
The post-exilic hypothesis is especially 
active in this field; I am inclined to 
think that by far the major portion of 
the “pre-exilic’” Prophets has been 
transferred by the radicals to the age 
after the Exile, and of this again a very 
large portion to the Maccabaean period. 
We have to recognize that the penta- 
teuchal critical principles are being 
applied to the Prophets; it is a stage of 
unrest and arbitrariness, upon which 
must follow a reaction; and indeed the 
reaction has already set in. 


Metrical Criticism 


Before I leave the internal criticism of 
the Old Testament I should notice one 
new species of analysis which has fast 
forged to the front in the past twenty 
years, the so-called metrical criticism, 
which, based on the recognition of the 
formally poetical character of a large 
part of the Testament, attempts to 
recover the original poetic form, to state 
its laws, and to revise the text where it 
appears to transgress the ascertained 
canons of meter. Some of the principles, 
especially the rhetorical characteristics 
of Hebrew prosody, were discovered 
by Bishop Lowth over one hundred 
and fifty years ago, but it has remained 
for scholars, many of whom are still 
alive, Briggs in this country, Budde and 
Duhm and others in Germany, to estab- 
lish the principles of musical form. A 
capital little book of W. H. Cobb’s, 
Criticism of Systems of Hebrew Metre, 
would serve as a good introduction. In 
this country we are most familiar with 
Briggs’s essays in this direction, but while 
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he has been a pioneer of merit, his 
aesthetic powers have not been suffi- 
cient to make the cause appeal to Eng- 
lish readers as it should. The more 
poetical German temperament has done 
the best work. One of the best essays 
in English in the reproduction in Eng- 
lish form of the Hebrew poetry is found 
in Schmidt’s Messages of the Poets. 
The sense for this form of criticism 
and enjoyment of it are in the aesthetic 
perceptions, and ultimately we may 
look for a tremendous increase in the 
appreciation of the Old Testament when 
the layman shall have in his hands ade- 
quate poetical translations of the biblical 
poetical books. Further, this criticism 
is pregnant with exegetical value, for 
the canons of poetry are different from 
those of prose. Again, it possesses an 
objective, I might say a mechanical, 
value of very great importance, which is 
already being rigorously and drastically 
applied. The text is being rewritten 
to suit the assumed principles of prosody, 
and this critical art is being used as a 
reagent to test the higher critical prob- 
lems of authorship. To give one ex- 
ample: Duhm rejects seven-eighths of 
Jeremiah on the ground of his asserted 
discovery that the prophet wrote only 
in a certain meter, the tetrameter. This 
is an extreme instance of the tendency, 
but the Prophets and Poets can never 
again be expounded without the fullest 
recognition of the claims of poetical 
criticism. Even such a book as Genesis 
is now claimed by Sievers, the most dis- 
tinguished authority in the world on the 
science of metrics, as of clearly marked 
poetical structure; but his claim is not 
corroborated by the Hebraists. 
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The Progress of Archaeological Study 
of the Old Testament 

I pass now to the tendencies induced 
by archaeology in Old Testament study. 
The rapid development in the decipher- 
ment and interpretation of the records 
of the ancient East has been the pro- 
foundest as well as the most striking 
influence upon this field for the past 
generation and more. It is important 
enough to demand a whole paper, not 
to be confined to a paragraph. But 
fortunately I can retrench on the sub- 
ject because all intelligent students are 
familiar with the great outstanding 
results of archaeology. As to their in- 
ferences there still rages animated, even 
fierce, discussion, and I may not enter 
into the problems. Suffice it to say that 
we are not here presented with the simple 
dilemma often naively offered: Does 
archaeology prove or disprove the Bible, 
despite the zeal “not according to 
knowledge” of many writers of popular 
books? But in general it may be as- 
serted that archaeology is exercising a 
sobering, conservative influence in bib- 
lical science. It offers outward, objec- 
tive facts to counteract the necessarily 
subjective and largely uncontrolled 
judgment of literary documents from 
within, where hypotheses must be main- 
tained for long without corresponding 
effective proof: Moreover the archae- 
ologist is essentially of a constructive 
temperament, for he wishes to make as 
much as possible out of his scanty ma- 
terials; on the other hand the literary 
critic is first of all analytical and too 
often feels that his work is done when 
he has torn to pieces. There are many 


archaeologists who take little or no heed 
of the technical higher criticism, it is not 
congenial to their mental processes, they 
are too busily employed in displaying 
fresh facts to concern themselves over 
hackneyed discussions. This very appli- 
cation of a new unbiased objective cri- 
terion and of a different order of research 
is an infinite blessing to a science which 
was threatening to turn in upon itself 
and enter the stage of dry rot. Indeed 
it is psychologically interesting to ob- 
serve how oppositely the same mind 
may work according as it operates in 
one or the other field. Thus Hugo 
Winckler,? the leader of the younger 
school of Assyriologists, has performed 
some of the most radical critical opera- 
tions upon the Hebrew literature; but 
as archaeologist he stands forth as a 
costumer in the garb of history of 
much that was relegated to the dust 
heap of legend. To him Abraham is 
the evangelist in the westland of the 
Babylonian monotheism, Israel is a pre- 
cipitate of the Babylonian culture, Jonah 
found a congenial field in preaching in 
Nineveh the doctrine of the one right- 
eous God. 

Others like Hommel have entered the 
fray under the aegis of archaeology, 
without any religious bias, and are gird- 
ing with might and main at the, to them, 
comparatively unassured results of the 
higher criticism. At least our field is 
being attacked from a fresh and inde- 
pendent quarter, and the movement is 
salutary. We may compare the refresh- 
ment that has come to New Testament 
science at the hands of Blass and Ram- 
say and Deissmann. 


t This brilliant scholar died April 19, 1913, at the age of 50 years. 
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New Light on the Mosaic Age 

I might signalize the effect of this 
archaeological quickening in that stage 
of the history which is always the most 
interesting, although perhaps not the 
most profitable, namely, the Mosaic age 
and the antecedent traditions. Two 
discoveries have entirely altered our 
outlook and comprehension of that early 
age: the Tell el-Amarna tablets (dis- 
covered in 1888, first publication in 
1892), and the Code of Hammurabi 
(1899). The former documents have 
given us a picture of conditions in Pales- 
tine in the middle of the second millen- 
nium hardly excelled at any point by 
_the Bible records: the latter an appre- 
hension of the surprising ethical and 
juridical advance of Babylonian civili- 
zation in the age of Abraham. Many 
other items have fallen into the outlines 
of our skeleton picture, and it may be 
said that Moses has come to his own as 
the grand man of Israel’s history, a veri- 
table founder of a religion; that the 
Exodus is historical; that some of the 
codes in the second book of the Penta- 
teuch may be essentially Mosaic, while 
the latest treatment, that of Gress- 
mann’s Mose u. seine Zeit, claims the 
Decalogue as Moses’ work. Some rather 
radical scholars have been almost stum- 
bling over themselves to establish identi- 
fications; Sinai is no longer a myth, 
although we must locate it, with the 
same name, in the volcanic region of 
northwest Arabia; Moses’ reputed 
monotheism is nothing strange, he could 
have cribbed it from the Babylonian 
celestial henotheism or from the Egyp- 
tian Akenaten’s attempt at a monothe- 
istic reform—the first monotheist in 
history, as Breasted calls him. Now 
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observe that the way these results are 
worked out and a large part of the results 
will by no means satisfy the mere con- 
servative, for sometimes they are very 
shocking. But if one compares Well- 
hausen’s few words on the history of 
this period in his classic study of Israel’s 
history in the ninth edition of the En- 
cyclopaedia Brittannica with the positive 
progress since made, he will recognize 
that there now exist a feeling of cer- 
tainty and a will to construct which are 
new. 

Of course we never know what to 
expect from the spade; it is best to keep 
from betting on this sport. The recent 
finds, since 1904, at Elephantine in 
Upper Egypt, exhibit to us about the 
end of the fifth century a very lively 
Jewish colony at that end of the 
earth, with its independent Yahweh 
temple, to which they are most loyally 
devoted, yet worshiping along with him 
two associate deities—a regular trinity; 
withal they maintain some kind of 
fellowship with the Jerusalem Jews. 
The principles of the Deuteronomic 
reform are blankly denied, yet withal we 
have in these papyri some most startling 
corroborations of many an assertion in 
Jewish history which had been regarded 
as apocryphal. It were well if we re- 
garded archaeology with a sincere eye 
as the handmaid, not so much of reli- 
gious orthodoxy or scientific preposses- 
sion, but of the truth. 


The Religio-Historical School 


There remains finally one develop- 
ment, the newest, the most promising, 
on which I may say but a few words, for 
lack of time and also for the difficulty 
of exposition. It is what the Germans 
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call the religionsgeschichtliche Schule, the 
school which applies the criteria used in 
the general investigation of tradition, 
legend, myth, religious rites, and be- 
liefs, so as to discover the historical 
import of these things. It is a child of 
that science which is recovering, on the 
basis of archaeology and rites and myths, 
the history of ancient Greece and Rome. 
The school differs from that of the higher 
critics in professing the requirement of 
imagination. It is actuated by the same 
temperament as that inspiring work, 
Miss Harrison’s Prolegomena to Greek 
Religion, which so wonderfully revivi- 
fies and interprets the faith of the an- 
cient Greeks. And even if her work or 
theirs proves fallacious, nevertheless they 
have given us a spur and a clue to the 
reconstruction of ancient history to 
which mere literary scalpels: are never 
adequate. 

The school is most catholic in its 
use of tools; it employs the whole of 
archaeology from whatsoever field, it 
is based on the higher criticism, does not 
hesitate to outdo the older criticism in 
its analysis of texts; without fear of its 
own rashness it ventures to analyze the 
different phases of Israel’s traditions and 
thought, to peel them off layer by layer, 
so as to uncover the historical residuum, 
at the same time utilizing every layer 
as an exponent of the growth of the 
people’s thought in the several ages. 

This tendency has not yet infected 
the sober Anglo-Saxon genius; we must 
go to the Germans for it, although the 
Scot, Robertson Smith, is one of its fore- 
runners. Leaving to one side the hap- 
hazard methods of the pan-Babylonists, 
I suppose that the protagonist of this 
school is Gunkel, with his Commentary 
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on Genesis (1901), now in the third edi- 
tion, and the name suggests a delightful 
little book of his on the Psalms, in which 
he works out to most conservative results 
in chronology, in a field where it has 
become almost heterodox to allow pre- 
exilic compositions. The great his- 
torian of ancient universal history, 
Eduard Meyer, in his Israeliten u. ihre 
Nachbarstimme, has produced a very 
skeptical work, but one which shows 
how the trained student in legend and 
myth nevertheless knows how to find 
solid ground. And two books of Gress- 
mann’s are or will be peculiarly stimu- 
lating: Der Ursprung d. israelitish- 
judischen Eschatologie (1905) and Mose 
u. seine Zeit, which has just appeared, 
and which promises to be epoch-making. 

Let me speak of just two historical 
principles which such scholars as these 
are asserting. One is that saga, legend, 
even myth, are by no means empty to 
him who will see their historical con- 
tents. In his latest work Gressmann 
spends about two-thirds of the book in 
analyzing the legends about Moses, but 
he is confident that by the same process 
he can come to ultimate historic fact; 
for him myth is not a red herring laid 
across the trail but just the accretion of 
protecting bark which has arisen about 
the precious germ to hold it for future 
ages. And so he dares to give us a Moses 
redivivus and to recover the characteris- 
tics of his religion and work. The 
scholar who has gone farthest in the 
analysis of legend reaches a perfect con- 
fidence as to the object of his researches. 
For him the various phases of the liter- 
ature of the folk-mind stand for ulti- 
mate facts which can be reached by 
scientific processes. 
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The other historic principle vindi- 
cated by this school is that we dare not 
think that an idea necessarily arose 
first with the first literary attestation of 
it. I may here refer to the other book of 
Gressmann’s on Israelite eschatology. 
(The English reader can obtain some 
idea of his thought and methods in a 
paper of his entitled “Sources of Israel’s 
Messianic Hope,”’ in the American Jour- 
nal of Theology, April, 1913.) He shows 
how the eschatological references of the 
prophets, instead of being brand new 
in origin, presuppose a long develop- 


’ ment of theological thought among the 


people; when they spoke of the Day of 
the Lord, or the Messiah, or of salvation, 
or a new heaven and a new earth, they 
were speaking to almost what we would 
call dogmas. And he buttresses his 
argument by appeal to similar ideas in 
the ancient religions of Egypt and Baby- 


‘lonia. He thus entirely reverses the 


tendency hitherto prevailing which 
would make Jewish eschatology a prod- 
uct of the post-exilic age, so that for 
instance the famous Messianic prophe- 
cies of Isaiah g and 11 must belong 
to the latest developments of Jewish 
thought, akin to the apocalyptism of 


the second century. To give one ex- 
ample, he maintains that the crux inter- 
pretum, Isa. 7:14, the Immanuel passage, 
actually declares a wondrous birth, not 
unlikely the virginal conception, of a 
wondrous child, and this when exegetes 
had pretty well settled down to a very 
prosaic interpretation of the woman in 
question as any young woman and not 
a virgin at all. Of course he supposes 
a widespread mythological notion of a 
coming deliverer, and it is questionable 
how far the new view can be used for 
Christian apologetic. In like manner 
Gunkel would defend the old reading of 
Ps. 45:6: “Thy throne, O God, is for- 
ever and ever,” only understanding it 
as the courtly address to a prince. 
Without doubt, this school will give the 
impression of a reversion to conserva- 
tive results; substantially it helps in- 
augurate a period of construction, of a 
congenial reading one’s self into the 
mind of the past, even if the way is 
cleared by dynamite. 

To conclude, we may note with de- 
light that Old Testament criticism is 
no longer a “dismal science,” but an 
increasingly fascinating study, full of 
growth and change. 
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Ill. ALLIANCES NEEDFUL FOR THE 
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We have said a great deal about “the 
New Testament church.” In the mind 
of Jesus it did not appear to bulk large, 
at least in name. He did not describe 
it; he set forth none of its characteristics 
as it now exists in modern forms. It 
would be difficult to read into any of the 
New Testament passages a description 
of any one of the churches of the present 
time with which we are familiar. Jesus 
spoke of “the kingdom” and “the 
kingdom of God,” and described a 
renewed and a reformed society; but 
he “organized” nothing. 


Discipleship and Service 


Jesus left behind no “model” consti- 
tution and by-laws; he held no “church 
meeting,” presided over by a moderator, 
aided by a secretary and committees. 
Only twice is the word “church” (or 
ecclesia) laid upon his lips, and then, 
apparently, in none of our modern uses 
of the word. Christian community, or 
Christian society, or even the collective 
plural, Christians, would seem to corre- 
spond to his thought when he says 
(Matt. 18:17), “And if he shall neglect 
to hear them, tell it unto the church; 
but if he neglect to hear the church, let 
him be unto thee as an heathen man and 
a publican,” for later, in the same imme- 
diate connection, he adds, ‘Where two 
or three are gathered in my name, 


there am I in the midst of them” (vs. 
20), as though the assembly, voluntary 
in character, without roll-call or formal 
organization, was characterized only by 
his “name” and then by his presence. 

To explain and defend the meaning 
of the word “church” in Matt. 16:18 
might open the flood-gates of discussion 
and debate: “And I say also unto thee, 
That thou art Peter, and upon this 
rock I will build my church; and the 
gates of hell shall not prevail against it.” 
This at least, however, can be said with- 
out controversy, that the tenses of the 
verbs are future and the declarations are 
not descriptive of facts existing at the 
time of utterance, but are prophetic, so 
that at the time there was no objective 
church, actually existing, to which we 
may look for an understanding of the 
church’s bounds and functions. 

Were we to read the Gospel of Mark, 
or Luke, or John, we should never know 
that the name “church,” or the thought 
of “‘a church” had ever been in the mind 
of Jesus. 

No man has yet fathomed the depths 
of that wondrously transparent and 
simple mind. It has been the study of 
the centuries; it is the problem of schol- 
ars still. Yet one is safe in saying that 
two great conceptions constantly domi- 
nated the thoughts of Jesus and deter- 
mined and directed his activities; these 
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may be expressed in the two words 
“discipleship” and “service.” He called 
men to himself; gracious invitations 
breathed from his presence; his move- 
ments and his gestures suggested ap- 
proach; his eyes appeared to express a 
welcome. Throngs followed him; wo- 
men and children were not afraid; the 
sinful and the despised found in him a 
friend; the leprous and the loathsome 
were not turned away. And as men 
came unto his physical presence, then he 
taught them the principles of his life and 
revealed unto them the thoughts and 
purposes of God, in order that they 
might follow him in a spiritual sense. 
He was the light of the world; he was 
the great teacher; he was the way and 
the truth and the life. He wanted men 
to be his disciples. This seems to have 
been his wish for all the world. This is 
an expression of fellowship, divine fellow- 
ship 


But men were not to follow him as a 
simple pastime nor for mere selfish ad- 
vantage; they were to follow him in 
order to serve others. He came him- 
self for ministry; that was the end and 
object of his career. All his prepara- 
tion, all his words, all his acts, all his 
sacrifices were for the sake of others. 
He laid down his life for the world, as, 
in response to the love of God for the 
world, he had come into the world. To 
serve and to save the world was the goal 
of his desires. His followers must serve 
others, exemplifying the fellowship of 
suffering and of service. 


A New Test of Orthodoxy 


These great characteristics of Jesus, 
unattained as yet by his followers, are 
the real notes of a church. Though 


the church be housed in a richly orna- 
mented gothic temple, though its mem- 
bership be composed of the most cultured 
and influential citizens of a town or com- 
monwealth, though its orthodoxy and 
zeal be the theme of the fireside and the 


press, though its pulpit speak with the 


tongue of men and of angels, yet if it 
fails to reach out unto Jesus Christ as its 
ideal, and if it seeks only to maintain 
its own comfortable existence, it may be 
but a social club of respectable folks, 
a society for intellectual and ethical 
nurture, “sounding brass and a clang- 
ing cymbal,” or little better than that 
which Paul calls “nothing.” 

Whatever may be our opinion of 
the New Testament conception of the 
church, whether of baptized or unbap- 
tized members, whether of adults only 
or of children as well, whether organized 
congregationally, presbyterianly, epis- 
copally, or papally, whether a local 
group of believers within a city or com- 
posed of all of the believers within a 
city, whether existing as branches of 
some mother-church elsewhere or inde- 
pendent of Jerusalem, Antioch, Rome, 
and Alexandria, whatever may be our 
understanding of the origin and develop- 
ment of the church, we must acknowl- 
edge that that is not a church which 
merely has a name and an organization 
within a consecrated edifice; it must 
have the marks of discipleship and 
ministry, it must look up unto Jesus 
as its ideal for comprehension and 
imitation, it must look out unto men and 
so love the world of men, irrespective 
of race, place, station, or condition, as 
to seek their welfare and evangelization. 

These marks give a new test of ortho- 
doxy and efficiency. In many instances 
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modifications should be made of our 
theories of church independency and 
autonomy. If a local church is not 
large enough to translate and publish 
the Scriptures and to print and circulate 
tracts, when these are needed for serv- 
ice to men, then the local church is 
incomplete as a church and not fully 
and fairly worthy of the title of church; 
if the local church cannot by itself estab- 
lish and maintain schools and colleges 
for the education of men in imitation of 
the great Teacher, quickening and devel- 
oping the human mind, then the local 
church is incomplete as a church and 
needs the fellowship of other churches 
in order to fill out the churchly concep- 
tion; if the local church cannot of itself 
send forth and maintain missionaries 
at home and abroad, then, provided these 
missionary functions of the church are 
a part of the thought of Christ for the 
church, the local church is not a church, 
strictly speaking, for more than it can 
possess alone is required to make up 
its deficiencies and fill out its gaps. 
The church to be a church must at least 
aim at and approximate the ideal set 
for it by Jesus Christ. 


Completeness through Alliances 


If what we have hitherto called the 
church is imperfect and incomplete in 
the direction of its ideals and aims, 
have we not had an erroneous idea of 
the church? Have we not mistaken a 
fragment for the whole? The whole 
must possess and exercise the functions 
of the whole. If the part cannot, then 
the part is not a unit. This may be 
but another way of saying that size and 
ability are tests of ecclesiastical values. 
At least, we must acknowledge that if 


numerical littleness involves the loss of 
essential qualities, then numbers and 
bigness, at least to the degree of effi- 
ciency, are indispensable to a church. 
This may not mean that that which we 
now term a church, consisting of but 
twenty or forty members on the coun- 
tryside, must disband, or must count 
itself as excommunicated or in any 
measure unchurched; but rather, with 
all due recognition of its inabilities in 
certain directions, it should regard itself 
with meekness, and should seek the 


fellowship of the larger brotherhood. 


in the prosecution of the plans of the 
kingdom. The little church should at 
least realize that it has not full right or 
title to the name of a church, unless it 
co-operates with other churches in the 
missionary enterprises of the kingdom. 
It must put itself into those relations 
with others which will enable it to per- 
form the full functions of the church. If 
the big church can be missionary by 
itself, it must be missionary in order to 
be a Christian church. If the little 
church cannot maintain missionary enter- 
prises by itself, it must then combine 
with others; and the denominational 
organizations and missionary boards are 
necessary for the realization of its high- 
est powers. They are not, then, to be 
regarded as outside of and extraneous 
to the church—by some fortuitous 
chance of history grafted upon the 
church, or attached as parasites; they 
are essential to the very existence of the 
church itself; they are co-ordinate 
parts of a whole. 

In some places the church has been 
subjected to severe criticism, as having 
lost its vitality and even its right to be. 
We have been told that men have hissed 
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the church, although they have cheered 
the name of Christ. If the criticism 
is ever just, even in part, the reason, 
doubtless, is to be found in the fact 
that the church has struggled for self- 
preservation; isolated and alone, it has 
given the impression to men that it 
had departed from the standards of 
Jesus Christ, that it was no longer in 
the path of faithful discipleship and was 
not striving above all else to do good 
unto others, but, instead, was seeking its 
own special privileges and advantages, 
and in some selfish way aimed only at the 
good of those who “belonged to the 
order.” Concentration of thought and 
effort upon self, whether of an individual 
or of an organization, is worthy only of 
reproach and reproof. Selfishness is 
selfishness, wherever found; it does not 
escape notice, nor fail of opprobrium. 
Though organized under a constitution, 
it remains the same, and sacred names 
do not long disguise it. 

No better apologia can be written by 
a church than can be wrought into 
faithful discipleship and generous serv- 
ice unto others. These can be its 
complete science of apologetics; and 
there probably is no other. When a 
church is losing itself in promoting the 
welfare of the community in which it is 
placed, and is raising the level of its 
environment—when it is concerned with 
the needs and the woes, the sufferings 
and the ignorance of men, whether near 
or far—it is recognized as a body with a 
more than human life energizing and 
actuating it, the divine spirit becomes 
manifest in it, and men turn to it with 
respect and admiration. 


The little church must serve others, 


or suffer condemnation at the bar of 


common opinion. “But how can it 
serve others,” someone asks, “when it 
cannot even take care of itself?” It 
must federate, is the answer; it must 
combine and co-operate with others— 
with its own denomination, first, in the 
enterprises too large for the little group 
alone to administer, and then with 
churches of other orders for the expres- 
sion of that life which may not otherwise 
be possible. 

Federation is not a mere device for 
fellowship, however pleasant and at 
times inspiring that may be, nor for 
efficiency alone, although that makes all 
the difference in many instances between 
success and failure; but is the absolute 
essential for completeness in the aims 
and the functions of the church, and 
without some kind of combination, 
either in those forms which bear the 
stamp of denominational organization, 
or in these newer forms which run across 
denominational lines, it has been proven 
in the past that most churches unasso- 
ciated with others attain but a part of 
their own life and fail among men to 
express that message of the life of Christ 
for which they exist. 


Within the Church Itself 


The local church itself is a combina- 
tion of various convictions, experiences, 
and attainments. No two persons are 
exactly alike. No one compromises his 
conscience or his faith by expressing 
fellowship with another. The lack of 
conformity, even when conformity is 
insisted upon, would be amusing, were 
men disposed to see the humor in their 
sacred professions. Independent per- 
sons cannot flatly agree. Even imita- 
tion is a failure, for it cannot be exact. 
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Fools differ, as well as wise men. Creeds 
and subscription to creeds have never 
produced an exactly homogeneous 
church; and yet in some places men go 
on making creeds—which is all right, as 
an intellectual exercise in definition; 
and in requiring subscription to creeds— 
which is all wrong, because contrary 
to the Protestant doctrine of “the 
right of private judgment,” professed 
by those who defy it in presenting the 
creed for subscription. 

That first church ever assembled, 
composed of the twelve men who 
gathered about our Lord, presented 
probably as great a variety in personal 
qualities and formulated convictions as 
exist today, or ever have existed, in 
the churches and the sects of the earth. 
We know some of them well enough to 
be quite sure of their prevailing char- 
acteristics. There was Peter, impulsive, 
emotional, whose utterance and action 
invariably preceded thought. No mod- 
ern Christian, however emotional, out- 
Peters Peter. Then there was Thomas, 
the investigator, rationalist, and higher 
critic of the very first order: ‘Give me 
evidence, concrete, tangible, positive; 
let me see, let me handle; or I will not 
believe.”” No ancient or modern scholar 
has gone farther; few have gone so far. 
John, reticent, mystical, contemplative, 
a philosopher, presents a very different 
type, and Philip, whose quick calcula- 
tion of the amount of bread necessary 
for a partial supply of the needs of five 
thousand men marks him as a man of 
affairs, practical, active, concrete, is of a 
yet widely different class. These, how- 
ever, were assembled by the Lord; they 


were his apostolic college. They were 
not required to conform to each other’s 


standards, or even to an arbitrary stand-— 


ard set by the Master. They were in 
fellowship in spite of differences, and by 
reason of differences the better caught 
and exemplified the spirit of the Master. 

Every denomination has its “right 
wing” and its “left wing”; every 
church has its progressives and its con- 
servatives, at least it has those who 
look for change and are ready for im- 
provement and it has those who are 
averse to all change and think things are 
best let alone. These wings and these 
varying persons, oftentimes groups and 
parties, should not break apart; they 
belong together in fellowship; each is 
needed by the other; all together express 
the mind of Christ for men in his fellow- 
ship and service better than they could 
apart. They must federate; in their 
one organization they are federated; 
remaining together and co-operating 
they express the spirit and principles 
of federation in the local church, the 
same spirit and principles which our 
Lord expressed when he called together 
his apostles. 

Within a single denomination, and 
frequently within a single church, are 
wider gaps between individuals and 
greater differences in understanding and 
in conviction than exist between the 
credal statements, or what may be called 
the center of gravity, or the average con- 
viction, of denominations. Denomina- 
tions are no longer homogeneous— 
perhaps they never were; now we know 
they arenot. Andit is their glory; better 
then do they express the spirit of Christ. 
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THE PROBLEMS OF BOYHOOD 


A COURSE OF ETHICS FOR BOYS IN THE SUNDAY 
SCHOOL 


FRANKLIN W. JOHNSON 
Principal of the University of Chicago High School 


Study XIII. Courtesy and Respect 


Social custom prescribes certain forms 
of courtesy in our dealings with each 
other, conformity with which is sup- 
posed to mark the well-bred person. 
Many of these have their source in the 
remote past and we perform them with- 
out thought of their origin or signifi- 
cance. These forms sometimes have been 
found to interfere with other more im- 
portant things and have been set aside. 
On one occasion when Jesus sent his 
disciples to visit the cities to which he 
intended to go, he directed them to 
“salute no man by the way” (Luke 
10:4). He did not intend this to teach 
them to be discourteous. The form of 
salutation in the Orient was so elaborate 
that the time required for it would have 
prevented them from carrying out the 
purpose of their journey. For a long 
time the Chinese would not allow the 
building of railroads because of respect 
for their ancestors, over whose graves it 
would have been necessary for the roads 
to pass. The outward forms of courtesy 
are constantly changing. This is not 
to be regretted so long as the spirit 
which prompts them remains. Can you 
give any illustration of such change ? 

Courtesy has as its basis respect for 
the worth of another person or of one’s 
self. The Chinese philosopher Con- 


fucius, whose teachings contain many 


valuable precepts regarding courtesy, 
said, ‘A man must first respect himself, 
then others will respect him.”’ You 
may be sorry for a drunken man, but 
you do not respect him. A vulgar or 
profane person has not our respect. 
Why is this? 

Custom has defined certain forms of 
courtesy in the conduct of men toward 
women. These reached their height in 
the courts of kings at the times of which 
Scott’s novels give us a picture. Cite 
some illustrations. Are men less courte- 
ous now? Why does a man lift his 
hat when meeting a lady? Does a 
gentleman give his seat to a lady in a 
crowded car? Does it make any differ- 
ence whether she is an acquaintance? 
Discuss the rule of the sea—“women 
first”—in case of the sinking of the 
“Titanic.” Is the granting of the 
suffrage to women likely to make any 
difference in these forms of courtesy 
toward women? If so, why should it? 

In all times children have been re- 
garded as under obligation to show re- 
spect to their parents. What is the 
ground for this? We often hear it said 
that the youth of today are less respect- 
ful toward their parents than in former 
times. If this is true, to what may it 
be due? “Children should be seen and 
not heard” was a familiar saying when 
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your father was a boy, which is seldom 
heard now. What is the effect of the 
present lack of formal restraint in the 
home upon the attitude of children 
toward their parents? Is a boy likely 
to respect his father less if their relations 
toward each other become those of 
chums? In many families today the 
boys have opportunities for better edu- 
cation than their parents had. Should 
this lessen the respect which a boy has 
for his father ? 

Does the position which a teacher 
holds entitle him to the respect of his 
pupil? In school, corporal punishment 
has been given up. What effect do you 
think this has had in the respect which 
boys feel for and show their teachers? 


What qualities in a teacher increase your . 


Study XIV. 


One who lives near a harbor is accus- 
tomed to see three kinds of craft. The 
scow has no power of self-propulsion or 
self-direction. It is useful for carrying 
cargoes but only within short distances 
and when towed by a tug. The sail- 
boat makes its way without a tug, but 
its power is not within itself. Only 
when the wind blows can it move at 
all and its progress then depends upon 
the force and direction of the wind. 
The steamer has within itself the power 
which drives it over the seas in any 
direction in spite of opposing winds and 
waves. Three kinds of people may be 
compared with these different craft. 
Describe each. Does the class in which 
a man falls depend upon his occupation 
or social position? Our lives are made 
up of a succession of choices. On a 
given morning a boy may go to school 
or “play hooky”; when asked by his 


respect for him? What qualities de- 
tract from it? 

There is in this country much dis- 
respect for law. Give some illustra- 
tions of this. What seems to be the 
cause? What bad results follow dis- 
regard for law? What remedies can 
you suggest ? 

Topics for further discussion: The 
effect of uniforms and costumes as an 
aid to respect; e.g., those worn by 
foreign diplomats as contrasted with the 
black frock coat of one of our foreign 
representatives; the difference in the 
attitude of all Englishmen toward their 
king, and that of all Americans toward 
the President; the change in the method 
of dress of clergymen and its effect upon 
the attitude of people toward them. 


Self-Control 


teacher whether he has committed a 
certain misdemeanor, he may lie or tell 
the truth. In the ordinary routine, most 
of our conduct is the result of habit or 
custom, but in any given situation we 
may, if we choose, decide to act con- 
trary to these. Does the knowledge 
that the effects of alcohol are injurious 
prevent a man from becoming a drunk- 
ard? Knowledge is valuable so far as 
conduct is concerned only as it forms 
a guide for reasonable choice. The 
value of the studies of various habits 
which we have made will depend upon 
the choice which we make when we are 
confronted with an opportunity to do 
a right or wrong act. 

The very center of a man, that which 


determines his strength and power, is 


his will. The power to exercise his will, 
to control his conduct, we call self- 
control. Nothing is so essential to 
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success as this. A strong body and good 
health are not so essential. Much of 
the important work of the world has 
been done to an accompaniment of 
pain. How does Robert Louis Steven- 
son’s life illustrate this? Boys are often 
ready with petty excuses for their 
failures. Such boys are thus paving 
the way to failure in life. There is no 
place on the football team for the boy 
who shows a “yellow streak.” Neither 
is there anywhere else. Environment 
or circumstances are often held respon- 
sible for a man’s failure or success. To 
what extent is failure or success rightly 
attributable to environment or circum- 
stances? History is full of successful 
men who have surmounted unfavorable 
circumstances. Give some illustrations. 
Luck is often assigned as a reason for 
success. Do you know of any great 
success which can be attributed to this ? 

The heights by great men reached and 

kept 

Were not attained by sudden flight, 

_ But they, while their companions slept, 

Were toiling upward in the night. 

The habit of self-control, like any 
specific habit, may be acquired. Refer 
to the maxims on habit given in Study 
IV and apply them here. What is the 
value of athletics in forming the habit 
of self-control? What game seems best 
suited for this? Discuss the reasons. 
The control of one’s temper, of a tend- 


ency to be lazy, or of any bad habit to 
which one knows he is addicted, furnishes 
an excellent opportunity for practice. 

The power of self-control is only 
gradually acquired in youth. It is 
worth while to stop and think whether 
you are gaining it. Are there some 
things which you once found it hard 
to do that you now do without think- 
ing? Are there some things which you 
knew to be wrong which you once did 
which you feel no desire to do now? If 
so, you are making progress; if not, 
take yourself strongly in hand, before 
the lack of self-control becomes habitual. 
Only thus can you hope to live a self- 
controlled and successful life. 

Self-control comes only as a result 
of practice. Discuss the value of the 
two types of discipline found in military 
schools and in schools giving pupils more 
freedom of action. What is the value 
of each type of discipline? What do you 
think of student “self-government” ? 
In Tom Brown’s School Days the older 
boys at Rugby exercised control over 
the younger. What do you think of 
“fagging” as practiced there? Would 
it not be well in every school to de- 
velop in the older pupils a sense of 
responsibility, not only for their own 
conduct, but also for that of the 
younger pupils? Suggest some specific 
ways in which this might be done in 
your school. 


Study XV. Conservation and Efficiency 


The words selected as a heading for 
this study are among those most often 
found in the newspapers and magazines 
of the day. The term “conservation” 
is generally used in connection with the 
economical use of such natural resources 


as timber, coal, or soil; the term “effi- 
ciency” is generally applied to industry 
or business and involves the question of 
securing the largest return with the 
least expenditure of time, labor, or 
material. The need of conservation of 
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the great forests which once covered 
the land, of the immense bodies of coal 
and iron under our feet, of the rich soil 
which covered the prairies of the Middle 
West, has been realized only when, 
through our carelessness or extravagance, 
we are face to face with the danger of 
their complete exhaustion. Older coun- 
tries have felt the importance of con- 
servation of natural resources for a long 
time and have developed effective means 
to this end. In the well-known Black 
Forest region in Germany, one finds 
great forests of trees varying in size from 
a few feet to full-grown trees, set in 
rows, carefully trimmed and cared for 
by trained foresters. The law requires 
that for all trees cut down others shall 
be set out. Only recently have schools 
of forestry been established in this 
country in which men can be trained 
to care scientifically for our fast- 
disappearing forests. Discuss the loss 
of forests through unnecessary fire; the 
relation of forests to floods. 

Much of our most fertile land has be- 
come less productive through our igno- 
rance of scientific methods of farming. 
Our schools and colleges now give in- 
struction in agriculture to counteract 
the waste which has been wrought. By 
soil analysis, rotation of crops, and other 
scientific methods, these lands will slowly 
be restored to a part, at least, of their 
former fertility. 

The need of conservation is not con- 
fined to such material things as forests 
and lands. We ‘have been equally 
wasteful of human life and comfort. 
Our railroads, factories, and mines are 
operated at the cost of thousands of 
lives each year, most of which might 
be saved. Laws are being passed requir- 


ing railroads and manufacturers to pro- 
vide increased protection against acci- 
dent and making employers responsible 
for compensation for accidents to em- 
ployees. Why have employers tried to 
prevent the passage of these laws? 
What relation to conservation have laws 
restricting the employment of children 
and shortening the working-day? Why 
was the law passed prohibiting the use 
of phosphorus in the manufacture of 
matches? Give some other illustra- 
tions. Jesus said, “The Sabbath was 
made for man, not man for the Sabbath” 
(Mark 2:27). Apply this principle of 
Sabbath observance to conservation. 

In our great cities there is much waste 
of human life through bad housing con- 
ditions and lack of proper sanitation. 
Discuss from the point of view of con- 
servation the value of parks and play- 
grounds, bathing-beaches, the juvenile 
court, the inspection of milk and other 
foods. Great progress has been made 
in medicine in the prevention of disease. 
Is the Panama Canal more the result 
of our engineering skill than of our 
ability to prevent tropical diseases ? 

We hear much about the high cost 
of living in these days. What do you 
think of the statement that the problem 
is to meet the cost of high living rather 
than the high cost of living? Can you 
think of some things which you have and 
could hardly get on without which your 
father never had when he was a boy? 
Can you think of things which you have 
that you could get on as well or better 
without ? One who lives in the country 
knows that good fruit rots on the ground 
each fall because the owner does not 
find it profitable to ship it to market. 
How do you reconcile this fact with the 
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high price of apples in the city market ? 
Why need people anywhere be hungry 
when there is food enough for all ? 

In every form of industry, production 
has been greatly increased by the intro- 
duction of labor-saving machinery. Dis- 
cuss the effect of the invention of the 
cotton gin. Compare the methods of 
planting, cultivating, and harvesting 
crops employed forty years ago with 
those employed now. What has been 
the effect of the telephone, the type- 
writer, the adding machine, and ste- 
nography upon business efficiency? 
Discuss in detail the effect of labor- 
saving machinery in some industry with 
which you are familiar. 

The introduction of labor-saving 
machinery has made important changes 
in our social and industrial life. These 
changes have been in many respects 
beneficial; they have also introduced 
serious social problems. What bene- 
ficial results can you mention? What 
has become of the workmen whose places 


have been taken by machinery? What 


has been the effect upon the length of 
the working-day? What is the value 
of a shorter working-day to the work- 


man? The shoemaker once performed — 


all the labor involved in the making of a 
shoe, beginning with the tanned hide, 
and ending with the finished shoe. Now 
many workmen have a part in the pro- 
cess, each doing a small part over and 
over. The result is more and better 
shoes; but what is the effect upon the 
workman ? 

An important gain in efficiency in 
industry has been made by carefully 


observing the movements of the work- 
man as he performs his task and care- 
fully eliminating unnecessary move- 
ments. Thus it has been found that 
by providing the material needed in the 
most convenient way, and by eliminat- 
ing certain unnecessary movements, a 
bricklayer can accomplish several times 
as much work in a given time without 
additional fatigue. Do you know of 
any other similar gains that have been 
made in practical efficiency? Another 
very important element in successful 
business has been the utilization of by- 
products. It is said that in the great 
meat-packing houses of Chicago no 
part of the hog is lost but the squeal. 
Every part of the animal from the blood 
to the hoofs is used. Valuable by- 
products are secured in every line of 
industry; these are said in some cases 
to be more valuable than the original 
products. What do you know of the 
by-products of the steel business, the 
oil business, of the use of tailings in 
mines, of the use of cotton seed? Dis- 
cuss in detail the use of by-products in 
any industry in your community. Com- 
pare the amount of money invested in 
churches and school buildings with the 
actual use made of the buildings. Dis- 
cuss the larger use of these buildings for 
the social and political needs of the com- 
munity. 

Topics for further discussion: The 
work of the reclamation service of the 
government in the Everglades of Florida 
and the irrigation projects of the West; 
the preservation and use of the national 
forests; the coal fields of Alaska. 
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Study XVI. Conservation and Efficiency—Continued 


In the last study we discussed con- 
servation and efficiency in their larger 
aspects as applied to the nation and 
community and to various industries. 
In this study we shall make a personal 
application of the principles involved. 
It need not be said that an efficient 
nation or community must be composed 
of people who are individually efficient 
and thrifty. Nature has bestowed upon 
each of us certain resources, the con- 
servation and efficient use of which are 
essential to our success as individuals. 
What are these? 

We shall agree that our physical 
resources are of great value. We are 
not all equally endowed by nature in this 
respect. It is possible, however, to 
remedy in large measure what seem to 
be physical defects. Mr. Roosevelt in 
the second chapter of his autobiography 
has told us how from a sickly boy, with 
no natural bodily prowess, he made 
himself into the robust and vigorous 
man with whose physical efficiency the 
whole world is now familiar. On the 
other hand, it is possible for one not 
physically strong to live a long and 
efficient life by carefully conserving such 
strength as he has. A good illustration 
of this is seen in the case of Dr. Lyman 
Abbott whose interesting autobiography 
is now appearing in the Outlook. In 
boyhood are laid the foundations of 
physical efficiency. Careful conformity 
with the known laws of hygienic living, 
with proper physical training, will assure 
the full development of a boy’s physical 
resources. The previous discussions re- 
garding clean thinking and living and 
the use of stimulants and narcotics have 


an important bearing on physical effi- 
ciency. Discuss the relation of the public 
parks, playgrounds, and bathing-beaches 
and -pools to the physical efficiency of 
the next generation. What bearing has 
the debated question of sex-hygiene 
instruction in the public schools to this 
topic ? 

Our minds are another of the re- 
sources which nature has given us. 
Which seems to you the more essential 
to efficiency, the body or the mind? 
Even more than our bodies, our minds 
must be properly trained in order to be 
effective. The schools afford an op- 
portunity for all to train their minds. 
However, many boys of good natural 
abilities pass through school and even 
college whose minds at the end are not 
well trained and efficient. How do you 
account for this? It appears certain 
that it does not make so much difference 
what one studies, and, within certain 
limits, how long one studies; mental 
efficiency depends most upon the mental 
habits which one has acquired. One 
of the most important of these is con- 
centration, the power to apply one’s 
mind to a given task to the complete 
exclusion of everything else. This habit 
may be acquired. Is your mind in- 
clined to wander from the problem in 
geometry which you are studying to the 
coming football game or party? If so, 
you must bring yourself back to your 
task by an act of the will. No habit 
so makes for mental inefficiency as that 
of divided attention. You will learn 
your lessons better in half the time and 
play football better if you hold yourself 
firmly to each in its proper time and 
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place. “Work while you work and 
play while you play” is a maxim of 
supreme importance. A little thought 
about your own experience will reveal 
some other important habits of mind. 
Which prepares you better for the sem- 
ester examination, a reasonable amount 
of work each day, or cramming on the 
night before the examination? What 
other mental habits are important ? 

Does the possession of a strong and 
well-trained body assure efficiency? 
A well-trained mind? Is it possible to 
have both and yet be inefficient? A 
right attitude toward work must accom- 
pany these if efficiency is to be assured. 
Does the world owe anyone a living? 
If you had a million dollars and a good 
education what do you think you would 
do? Which seems to you likely to 
apply the severest test to character, 
wealth or poverty? What reasons have 
you for thinking that your life would 
not be happy if you should do no 
work ? 

The habit of saving is as essential to 
individual happiness as it is to business 
success. Which do you think will con- 
tribute more to a man’s prosperity, the 
habit of saving or an increase in wages? 
The habit of saving may be acquired 
early. Do you keep a careful account 


of all the money you receive and spend ? 
Mr. Rockefeller did this when he was 
earning a few dollars a week as a clerk. 
Boys who receive weekly allowances 
often grow up without any idea of the 
value of money. This may prove a 
great misfortune later. How can a 
boy who has never earned any money 
have any sense of its value? 

People sometimes seem to think that 
disregard for the value of money makes 
them socially conspicuous. These are 
likely to be of the class known as “newly 
rich.” In what ways are the boys in 
your set wasteful? Are you just as 
careful not to waste or destroy the 
property of your school or of your em- 
ployer as you would be if it were your 
own? Should a traveling man whose 
expenses are paid spend more money 
than if he were on his own expense? 
Jesus gave a good object-lesson in 
economy when after feeding the multi- 
tude he had the fragments of bread and 
fish gathered up in order that none 
should be lost (Luke 19:12-17). 

Topics for further discussion: The 
relation of recreation to efficiency; forms 
of recreation best suited to boyhood and 
to mature manhood; the value of a 
college education from the point of 
view of efficiency. 
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Perhaps the most important fact 
to realize in religious education is that we 
are dealing with a developing being. It 
is a common remark that certain parents 
or teachers seem to forget that they ever 
were young, and it is literally true that to 
a degree we all forget that we were young. 
We are not only larger and older, but 
we are different from what we were 
as children and as youth. We have 
changed structurally and the change 
has taken place so gradually that we 
are not clearly conscious of it. The 
bane of education has been that elders 
fail to recognize the different capacity, 
structure, and point of view of the 
younger. Hence the cardinal impor- 
tance of a scientific understanding of 
human development. 

An excellent book for this purpose is 
Kirkpatrick’s Fundamentals of Child 
Study. His method of treatment is 
indicated in the subtitle, “A Discus- 
sion of Instincts and Other Factors in 
Human Development with Practical 
Applications.” This takes us again, as 
in the educational works already studied, 
to the subject of instinct, but the treat- 
ment is much fuller, and is genetic; 
that is to say, it is concerned with the 
consideration of the time at which each 


instinct is naturally most prominent 
and with the changes in the expression of 
the instinct which are produced by age 
and which may be produced by educa- 
tion. 

The first group of instincts is the 
individualistic—those concerned with 
self-preservation. Kirkpatrick calls at- 
tention to the proper place which these- 
inevitably have in human development. 
Perhaps this is especially important as a 
warning to the religious educator. We 
are so much concerned with the develop- 
ment of a fine unselfishness that we 
may easily seek to produce it too soon. 
It may be a question whether our author 
is correct in regarding the child before 
puberty as so entirely under the con- 
trol of the individualistic instincts. 
There are reasons for believing that 
genuine unselfishness is possible in 
children. And yet we are far more 
likely to err in the endeavor to produce 
a precocious altruism than we are in 
recognizing frankly the prevailing self- 
ness of childhood and leading it to simple 
co-operations and sharing of goods which 
may be the basis of later altruistic 
development. It is interesting that 
even fighting is regarded by Kirkpatrick 
as an instinct that must not be too 
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seriously interfered with, and one which 
may result in useful lessons. 

The great basis for altruistic and 
moral development is found in the 
parental instinct, which is regarded as 
a basis for the social instincts. The 
educational suggestions here are par- 
ticularly valuable. The author does not 
discuss the question of sex hygiene in the 
schools but lays the emphasis upon frank 
talks between the parent and child, 
beginning very early in life. 

The chapter on play is of great impor- 
tance. It is a psychological study on 
the basis of which may be estimated the 
practical proposals of the other books 
which we are to review. Perhaps there 
is no subject which the church and 
religious people have understood so 
little as play. It has been thought of 
as a more or less inevitable waste of time, 
or as a peril to be carefully watched, or 
as a useful sugar-coating for a religious 
pill. We must recognize the large func- 
tion of play, “Nature’s jolly nurse,” 
in the development of human life. Our 
author deals in a very excellent way with 
the development of play from childhood 
to youth and shows its moral worth as 
an expression of “law as a means of 
freedom.” 

There is a chapter definitely devoted 
to moral and religious education con- 
ceived as a development of the “regula- 
tive instinct.” Kirkpatrick lays great 
emphasis upon the marked change in 
this development at puberty. Up to 
twelve years of age the moral condition 
is almost wholly the result of environ- 
ment and training. At pubescence comes 
the new possibility of choice between 
acts for one’s self and acts for others. 
As already indicated, this is perhaps 


too hard-and-fast a distinction but 
the educational suggestions for the 
transition period are none the less 
valuable. The treatment of religion is 
brief but the protest against the intel- 
lectualizing of religion in the early edu- 
cation of the Protestant churches is 
certainly based on a sound psychology. 

The later suggestions of this book are 
of perhaps more concern to the public- 
school teacher. And yet we do well to 
take account in our religious education 
of the problems of the peculiar, defective, 
abnormal, and exceptional child. And, 
indeed, if we can ever secure a suff- 
ciently trained body of teachers, our 
small classes ought to give us an oppor- 
tunity for individual work which the 
mass education of the public school does 
not afford. 

A distinguished scholar recently said: 
“Almost anyone can bring up a child 
religiously but the serious question arises 
when adolescence appears.” The state- 
ment is not to be taken literally but it 
represents a comparison which is true. 
A fact of most serious import is that it is 
just at the beginning of youth that all 
of the educational agencies lose their 
hold upon a large majority of the young 
people. The legal age for leaving school 
is the time when the boys and girls by 
thousands fling off the yoke and strike 
out for freedom. It is just at this time 
(at about fourteen) that the children 
who have been so amenable to Sunday- 
school education become irregular in 
attendance and drop out because the 
church has ceased to be of interest to 
them. And it is at about this same 
age that the fathers and mothers be- 
gin to be concerned because parental 
control is no longer so easy as it was. It 
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will not do to say that the youth slip 
away from us because the religious 
education of childhood has been inade- 
quate. In many cases there has been 
an excellent understanding of the boys 
and girls and a regimen well adapted to 
their development. But with the com- 
ing of youth there are different conditions 
which it behooves parents and educa- 
tors to take into account. Failing this, 
the well-trained child may easily be- 
come the careless or vicious or criminal 
youth. 

These manifest conditions have 
caused a widespread interest in the study 
of youth. One of the most practical 
and valuable of these studies is The 
Boy Problem, by Forbush. The sug- 
gestions of the book grew out of the 
practical work of the author as a city 
pastor in his work with boys. It may 
be said here parenthetically that a book 
very much to be desired is upon the girl 
problem, for those who are engaged in 
the training of girls realize that the 
problem of their healthy development is 
no whit less significant and intricate than 
that of their brothers. As a matter of 
fact, we do not know so much about 
girl psychology. The books on the 
education of youth are therefore mostly 
concerned with boys. 

Forbush presents a careful study 
of the social development of boys, with 
a good deal of dependence on G. Stanley 
Hall’s Adolescence. The recognized bio- 
logical and psychological principles in- 
volved in this study are well and 
popularly set forth. The author accepts 
the theory that the individual rehearses 
the race life and builds somewhat fully 
upon it. This theory has not the vogue 
that it had a few years ago, and will 
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doubtless have to be so modified as to 
leave little of practical educational value 
in it. But the use of the theory in this 
book does not in any wise vitiate the 
main contentions and suggestions which 
it presents. 

A most significant characteristic of 
boy life is, of course, its social expres- 
sions in gangs and societies. There are 
certain societies of a simpler character 
that precede puberty and then there is a 
peculiar social development known as 
the “gang.” Forbush believes that the 
“gang” is a natural boy development 
which may be seized and used, if well 
understood. He has a chapter of criti- 
cism of boys’ clubs and church work for 
boys in which he points out the inade- 
quacy and the unsatisfactory character 
of many attempts that have been made 
to hold boys because of the failure to 
realize their needs and interests. The 
Christian Endeavor Society comes in 
for trenchant criticism. The construct- 
ive chapter on “What the Church May 
Do for Boys” is full of valuable sug- 
gestions. Dr. Forbush is, of course, 
widely known as the originator of the 
Knights of King Arthur and he here 
presents the essential characteristics 
of the order. He is a thorough believer 
in some form of chivalric organization 
to meet the heroic ideals of early adoles- 
cence. Simpler societies for younger 
boys may be organized and that of the 
Woodcraft Indians is here commended. 
The book is packed with excellent prac- 
tical suggestions on such subjects as 
preparation for church membership, re- 
lations of fathers and boys, of pastors 
and boys, the opportunities of the home 
and of the public school. It is all in all 
a healthy and natural appeal for the 
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good understanding and sane treatment 
of youth. 

A later and most excellent study of 
boy life in relation to the church is 
Hoben’s The Minister and the Boy. 
The author, an enthusiastic worker with 
boys in city, college, and country, as also 
a scientific student of the problem in its 
normal as well as its pathological aspects, 
here gives vital suggestions to the 
minister who would understand his 
responsibility to the boys of his pagish. 
The book is a plea for the ministry of 
personal friendship based on genuine 
understanding of boy life. It holds out 
to the ministry the opportunity of gain- 
ing the love and loyalty of youth as one 
of the most rewarding of his endeavors. 

The work for boys is not to be insti- 
tutionalized outside of the church, nor 
is the minister’s part to be taken from 
him by any other organization. If the 
minister is or can learn to be a leader of 
boys, his is the place and the church is 
the field. Of course the work for boys 
must be done largely outside the 
traditional limits of church activity, 
for these have not been established to a 
great extent in sympathy with youthful 
interests. 

Let one read this book to get the 
flavor of boy life and the joy of boy 
leadership. Boys are not here pre- 
sented as social nuisances who are some- 
how to be circumvented and kept busy 
so that they will not do too much harm; 
they are candidates for manhood, citizen- 
ship, Christ-discipleship, the period and 
character of whose candidacy are in- 
tensely interesting and significant. Not 
that the dangers of rudeness, vulgarity, 
vice, are here overlooked. The pathos 
of this easy declension is a motive under- 


lying all the discussion. But through it 
all is the faith that there is a genuineness 
about youth which makes a virile leader- © 
ship worth while and holds out largest 
promise of success. 

The book is full of practical sugges- 
tions. It deals with boyhood in the 
village and country and in the city, show- 
ing how each may be helped in the local 
conditions. It discusses scientifically 
and practically the ethical value of 
organized play. It supplements the 
excellent treatment by Forbush of the 
boys’ club in the church. Let the sug- 
gestion be especially heeded that the 
club is not to be used as a bait for 
Sunday-school attendance or church 
membership, but is to be a genuine 
opportunity of good in itself. 

The boy’s religious life is presented as 
essentially objective, though with its 
critical times of subjective experience, 
these generally centering about a con- 
crete moral problem. The minister 
is to be respectful in his approach to 
the inner sanctuary of personality and 
to beware of the rude intrusion that our 
common evangelism often employs. 

There is a specific phase of the prob- 
lem of the religious education of youth 
which must receive serious attention 
in the coming days. It is that of the 
so-called questionable amusements. In 
the three books discussed above con- 
siderable emphasis has been placed upon 
the educational value of play. It is 
conceded to have a definite biological 
basis and to be of great significance in the 
development of life. But what play 
shall it be? Athletic play, of course, is 
of the highest value and there is no 
longer need to argue for its status in our 
educational schemes. There is only 
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need that it shall be conducted under 
such conditions as to make it really edu- 
cational and to eliminate the various 
dangers and selfishnesses that easily 
creep into it. But there is another type 
of amusement, calling for individual 
skill, that is of great interest to boys and 
young men. Specifically, for example, 
billiards and bowling. What are the 
churches to do about that? “Beer and 
skittles” is a collocation of terms from 
the time when the saloon had its bowling- 
alley 1s a matter of course. ‘“Pool- 
rooms” have an unsavory suggestion of 
vulgarity, gambling, and drunkenness. 
The church has quite generally taken a 
definite attitude of interdiction as regards 
these and many other youthful indul- 
gences. The whole question will have 
to be thought out anew in the light of 
fact and reason. There is not much 
literature upon the subject as yet. A 
little book has recently appeared which 
may serve very well as a basis of dis- 
cussion. Milnes’s The Church and the 
Young Man’s Game is a definite plea for 
the introduction of billiard tables into 
church basements and parish houses for 
the purpose of affording healthful and 
valuable amusement to the young people. 

The book is published for the National 
Indoor Game Association, an organiza- 
tion “to safeguard the young man’s 
leisure hours, to shield him from vice 
and low ideals, where temptation assails 
him most, to ameliorate the atmosphere 
of his favorite games, and to make un- 
wholesome game-rooms clean up or close 
up by the principle of substitution.” 
It calls attention to the enormous loss 
of young manhood from the church and 
attributes it largely to the fact that the 
church is concerned only with child 
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interests, and feminine interests, and 
mature interests. The economic argu- 
ment is urged of the wastefulness of the 
expensive church plants kept ‘unused 
six-sevenths of the time. The game of 
billiards is analyzed and defended by 
one who understands it and has seen 
it played under wholesome conditions. 
Numerous examples are cited of churches 
that have greatly increased their hold 
upon young men by the adoption of 
this natural appeal to their interests. 

A striking phase of the discussion is 
the suggestion of the enrichment of rural 
life that may be possible by this means 
with the result of holding the youth in 
the country where they might be quite 
content to stay if only there were 
“something doing.” 

The problems of card-playing, dan- 
cing, and theater-going are not discussed 
in this little book. Each of them stands 
on a different basis, and yet we shall 
have to consider very wisely and sym- 
pathetically the increasing desire of our 
young people to enjoy these forms of 
recreation. Can they be made whole- 
some? Can the good be conserved and 
the bad eliminated? Can discrimina- 
tion and good taste be developed? 
Can we gain more by appreciation than 
by prohibition? These are urgent ques- 
tions in religious education that prob- 
ably are of more importance than a great 
many of the matters that are engaging 
the attention of scientific experts and 
religious workers. 


QUESTIONS FOR DISCUSSION 
1. What are the essential differences 
between childhood and youth religion ? 
2. What are the differences between 
boys and girls in their moral and religious 
development ? 
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3. How far have the various types of 
boys’ clubs been successful? What are their 
limitations ? 

4. What part of his time and energy 
may the minister devote to the specific 
leadership of boys? 

5. What is the wise co-ordination of the 
church and the Y.M.C.A. in work for boys 
and for young men? 

6. How far shall we recognize the “gang” 
in religious education? Is it a fundamental 
social unit ? 

7. What attitude shall we take today 
toward youthful interest in the various 
popular recreations and amusements? 


SOME FURTHER WORKS 


G. Stanley Hall, Adolescence (2 vols.), or 
the shorter work Youth, Its Education, 
Regimen, and Hygiene. 

Chamberlain, The Child. 

Caroline Latimer, Girl and Woman. 

John L. Alexander, Boy Training. 

Willson, The American Boy and the Social 
Evil. 

Jane Addams, The Spirit of Youth and the 
City Streets. 

J. Adams Puffer, The Boy and His Gang. 

William B. Forbush, The Coming Generation. 

Official Handbook, Boy Scouts of America. 

Official Handbook, Campfire Girls of 
America. 


SUGGESTIONS TO LEADERS OF CLASSES USING 
THE ORIGIN AND TEACHING OF THE 
NEW TESTAMENT BOOKS: 


At first glance there would seem to be 
little unity in the content of the books to 
be reviewed during the coming month. 
There is a genuine point of contact in the 
situation out of which these books arose. 
They should first be examined by the leader 
with special reference to what each reflects of 
the difficulties of the Christians in the post- 
Pauline period. Close study will also be 
worth while in order to determine the dis- 
tinctive interpretations of the principles 
of Jesus by these early followers. The 
religious value of these books will lie in a 
study of the courage and candor with which 
their writers assailed the evils of their day, 
and instructed and exhorted their fellow- 
Christians, and also in our own effort to 
estimate these interpretations and to rein- 
terpret these same principles of Jesus in the 
light of modern thought. 

In handling the /eters treated in this 
period the leader will not meet with pre- 


suppositions on the part of the class. The 
approach to the Book of Revelation, how- 
ever, must be particularly guarded on ac- 
count of the superficial familiarity of the 
group with this book, and the traditional 
associations which have gathered about it. 
It is essential that the class approach the 
study of this unique book with an open 
mind and the leader should carefully pre- 
pare the way for such a condition, by 
emphasizing the historical situation and 
discussing the whole question of apocalyptic 
literature. A careful study of the work of 
this month is the best possible preparation 
for the last subject of the course, the Gospel 
of John and the letters which bear his name. 


Program I 
Leader: A brief survey of the great per- 
secutions of the Christians through the 
centuries and their causes. 
Members: (1) Selections from First 


t The suggestions relate to the ninth month’s work, the student’s material for which appears 
in the Biblical World for May and may be obtained in pamphlet reprifits for use with classes. 
Address: THe AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF SACRED LITERATURE, The University of Chicago. 
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Peter which reflect a condition of persecution 
of the Christians, and the consolations 
which the author offers; (2) the Letter to 
the Hebrews—its authorship and purpose, 
and a condensed statement of the exhorta- 
tions which it contains; (3) the letter of 
James—an analysis, the danger which the 
author is trying to meet, the incentives 
which he suggests; (4) the apocryphal Book 
of Enoch. 

Question for discussion: Is it important 
that we should know exactly who wrote 
each of the books included in the study of 
the month ? 


Program II 


Leader: A brief presentation of the his- 
tory of the interpretation of the Book of 
Revelation. 

Members: (1) The seer’s vision of the 
giver of the Revelation 1:9-20 (a reading); 
(2) the seven churches—their location, a 
paraphrase in plain language of the message 
to each; (3) selected readings of passages 
from the Revelation indicating the final 
triumph of Christ and his kingdom. 

Question for discussion: If true peace 


and joy come out of tribulation is it a dis- 
aster, or, in other words, can there be 
strength in Christian faith and Christian 
character which has not endured tribu- 
lation ? 

REFERENCE READING 


Weizsacker, The Apostolic Age of the Chris- 
tian Church, pp. 160-205; McGiffert, The A pos- 
tolic Age, chaps. i and vi; von Soden, The His- 
tory of Early Christian Literature, chap. iii; 
Weiss, A Manual of Introduction to the New 
Testament, II, 1-174; Peake, Critical Introduc- 
tion to the New Testament, pp. 72-100; Julicher, 
Introduction to the New Testament, pp. 148-74, 
201-41, 256-91; Moffatt, Introduction to the 
New Testament, pp. 318-72, 420-74, 483-514; 
Scott, The Apologetic of the New Testament, pp. 
193-210; Wrede, The Origin of the New Tes- 
tament, pp. 102-29; Bigg, International Critical 
Commentary, St. Peter and St. Jude; Lumby, 
The Expositor’s Bible, Epistles of Peter; Major, 
Epistle of St. Jude and Second Epistle of Peter: 
New Century Bible, the general epistles and 
Revelation. The-Bible for Home and School, 
volume on Hebrews; Cambridge Bible for 
Schools and Colleges, volumes on St. Peter and 
St. Jude, and Revelation; see also Hastings’ 
Bible Dictionary for articles on all books con- 
sidered. 
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The Teaching of Hebrew 

In the Roman church, as in other 
denominations, many think that Hebrew 
is no longer an essential part of the prepara- 
tion of a clergyman. In a paper on “‘He- 
brew in Our Seminaries,” written by R. 
Butin in the Ecclesiastical Review for Febru- 
ary, 1914, a claim is made for Hebrew 
studies. Specialists are wanted in the 
church; none can aim at being a pro- 
fessional Scripturist who has not studied 
scientifically the original languages of the 
Bible. Nothing at times is more unreliable 
than a translation, and certainly first-class 
work cannot be done on a translation. 
But some Hebrew ought to be taken by stu- 
dents while they are undergraduates (in 
the seminary), so that while at the uni- 
versity they will not spend so much 


time in acquiring elementary knowledge, 


but will at once undertake real philological 
work. How could a student find out 
whether or not he has a taste for oriental 
languages unless he is given an opportunity 
to test himself and to choose intelligently ? 
Only certain classes of students ought to 
be excused from Hebrew; at the end of 
the first year a selection could be made, and 
thus by a process of elimination specialists 
of the highest ability could be discovered 
by this process of gradual selection. 


Roman Catholicism in France 


There seems to be for many Romanists 
a special conception of history. Shall we 
call it “polemical history”? To such a 
class belong usually the writings of Hilaire 
Belloc. In a series of articles published in 
the Catholic World since November, 1912, 
Mr. Belloc makes a study of ‘The Church 
and French Democracy.” The historical 
part of it is not remarkable except as a 
sample of this kind of polemical history. 
For instance, Mr. Belloc tells us that at the 


end of the seventeenth century, Protestants 
were far more numerous in France than 
they are now. True, but why does not 
Mr. Belloc make a passing allusion to the 
energetic and faithful 500,000 Protestants 
who went over to England, Holland, and 
Germany at the Revocation of the Edict de 
Nantes? It is well known that Protestants 
in France are usually better off than Roman 
Catholics. Mr. Belloc, alluding to this, 
speaks of “the founders of that capitalistic 
system which is so odious to the Catholic 
{ie., Romanist] temper.”” More interesting 
are remarks made by Mr. Belloc on the 
present state.of French society. The anti- 
Catholic forces in Latin countries, and in 
semi-Latin countries like France, do not, 
as Mr. Belloc shows, constitute a general, 
circumambient atmosphere; they are a 
compact and organized special array. In 
Protestant countries Romanism is aggres- 
sive, boastful, and not always successful 
(Mr. Belloc does not admit this); in Latin 
countries it is probably less conscious of the 
strength of its position than its adversaries. 
Is it not paradoxical to maintain, as Mr. 
Belloc does, that the French people are 
proving their vitality in nothing more than 
the fact that they are today more interested 
in theology than any other people in Europe? 
It is true that most leading French news- 
papers are unfriendly to the Roman church 
and that they often attack it even in their 
editorials, but this isnot theology. The fate 
of the Roman church is being fought out in 
France just now, but neither the arguments 
used by “‘anticlericals” nor those voiced by 
the defenders of the church are worth very 
much from the point of view of theology. 
In Paris and some other cities in the North 
more men can be seen in the churches than 
ten years ago; there would be still more 
—although the Catholic World will never 
print this while Pius X lives—if the mod- 
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ernist clergy had not been crushed by the 
Jesuits. Some time ago, somebody asked 
M. de Narfon, a well-known French Roman 
Catholic, “What about Catholicism in 
France; is it getting stronger?” ‘ No,” 
answered M. de Narfon, “the Pope is well.” 

Abbé Lemire, who was very popular in 
the north of France and had been for many 
years a member of the Chamber of Deputies, 
has been suspended from the priesthood, 
not because he was not a good Catholic, 
but because he had democratic tendencies. 
As long as the papacy persists in the policy 
of reaction against modern thought, there 
seems to be very little hope for a Renais- 
sance of Roman Catholicism in France. 
Struggling little Protestant missions now 
make little impression on the country, but 
American Christians who are supporting 
Baptist, Methodist, or McAll mission work 
in France are investing money in a good 
cause. Two or three more popes like Pius 
X, and France will become a Protestant 
nation. 


Spiritual Body and Resurrection 


Dr. Goudge writes on “The Resur- 
rection of Our Lord and the Relation of the 
Eucharist to the Mysteries” in the Church 
Quarterly Review for January, 1914. There 
seems to be at first no connection between 
these two doctrines, but they are built on 
the same notion of a “spiritual body.” 
Indeed, such a notion seems to be too often 
ignored by Protestant critics. They usually 
contrast strongly the material and the 
spiritual, and this distinction has permeated 
their conception of theology and especially 
their views of the sacraments and their criti- 
cism of the resurrection. But if this dis- 
tinction between matter and spirit is found 
in Greek paganism and in semi-Christian 
heresies like Manicheism, it is unknown in 
Hebrew and primitive Christian thought, 
where the notion of a spiritual body tran- 
scends both. St. Paul and the Evangelists 
believed that the body of the Lord was 
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just as real after the resurrection as before; 
it was the same body, the tomb was found 
empty on the Easter morning, and it was 
the Lord’s resurrection which caused it 
to be empty. From the point of view of 
popular thought, there was and there is no 
difficulty in such a doctrine. As the vast 
majority will never know and does not care 
to know the nature of the change from water 
to steam, the fact of the change being 
enough, so many find no difficulty in the 
doctrine of the resurrection. Such “simple 
faith” deserves neither praise nor blame. 
The church which is “debtor both to the 
wise and to the unwise” must take account 
of it. Dr. Goudge shows also how there is 
no difficulty in the doctrine of the resurrec- 
tion from the point of view of metaphysics. 
The metaphysician, like the ordinary man, 
finds himself in the presence of a mystery, 
and may, like the ordinary man, dislike 
mysteries, but he can neither prove nor 
disprove them. As for scientific thought, 
it is on the whole but a variety of popular 
thought, and this is why it has nothing to 
do with metaphysics. The man of science 
who has had a philosophical training does 
not treat very seriously the conceptions of 
law, force, and matter, although he makes 
a popular use of them; no criticism of the 
resurrection ought to forget that science 
deals with current phenomena only and has 
therefore nothing to say on the resurrection 
of the Lord. 

There is, however, some difference 
between the resurrection of Jesus and the 
resurrection of believers. The sinless body. 
of the Lord was ready to become the true 
expression of his sinless spirit, but our own 
bodies, as we have them today, are not ready 
to become the true expression of the saints 
we are yet to become. So we may conceive, 
as Dr. Goudge says, that we need to pass 
through a deeper death in the body than 
the Lord experienced before we can put on 
immortality. But for all that the resur- 
rection of Jesus is the type of our own. 
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The Episcopalians and the Question 
of Negro Bishops 

In the East and West for January, 1914, 
Bishop Gailor, of the Protestant Episcopal 
Church, writes on ‘The Problem of a Racial 
Episcopate in the American Episcopal 
Church.” Bishop Gailor shows how, after 
the Civil War, the mental attitude of the 
southern white man was more sympathetic 
than now. This is largely owing to the 
agitation created by false friends of the 
negro. The racial feeling has been intensi- 
fied on both sides. One of the results of it is 
that in several dioceses the negro members 
of the church have little to say in matters 
of administration. By the side of the 
diocesan conventions, negro convocations 
have been organized and work under the 
control of the white bishop. This is, how- 
ever, unfair to the negro, and many, both 
among white southerners and negro church- 
men, advocate the creation of a negro 
episcopate. There would be a kind of 
negro missionary bishop over the congre- 
gations scattered in the southern states. 
There is a strong feeling that this departure 
from the conception of a territorial episco- 
pate, without distinction of classes or color, 
would be dangerous and might eventually 
lead to the creation of a dissenting Episco- 
palian negro church if the negro bishop did 
not co-operate with his white colleagues. 
Thus far the measure has not been adopted 
by the General Convention of the Protestant 
Episcopal church. 


Pan-Islamism, Ancient and Modern 


We hear often of the downfall of Islam 
as a political power. In an article on “Die 
weltgeschichtliche Bedeutung des Islam” 
published by Dr. M. Ritzenthaler, in Reli- 
gion und Geisterkultur for January, 1914, we 
see the other side of the question. As a 
political power, Turkey has become weaker 
and weaker, but Mohammedanism was a 
power long before there was a Turkish 
empire and will remain one of the greatest 
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powers to be reckoned with when Turkey 
will have ceased to exist. Islam is not 
merely a religion like other religions, it is 
the religion of the Near East. The con- 
flict between East and West never ceased 
around the Mediterranean. Even when 
the Roman Empire was established and 
when Constantinople was founded, we see 
signs of revolt, a kind of Los von Byzanz, 
in the different heresies which brought 
about the existence of several national 
churches, Coptic, Nestorian, Armenian, 
etc. But all these forces were scattered 
and for a while, western culture, practical, 
firm, rational, intolerant, leveling, triumphed 
over eastern civilizations. Mohammedan- 
ism was the principle of union. Mohammed 
himself would never have dreamed that. 
He did not want to be, he did not think 
he was, the founder of a new religion. 
Schopenhauer has called the Koran a 
“bad” book; certainly it is not a “new” 
book, but it was simple, anti-rationalist; 
it appealed to the whole character of a man 
of the East, passions included, and thus the 
teaching of the prophet of Islam became 
the means of emancipation of the East from 
the West. Now it seems that Europe has 
lost to a great extent its religiosity and that 
rationalism reigns supreme. Not so in the 
East where religion is still the main factor 
in social life. Pan-Islamism, whether in 
Turkey or India or Africa, is an anti- 
European movement. It is absurd, says 
Dr. Ritzenthaler, to speak of the bank- 
ruptcy of pan-Islamism because Turkey, 
the champion of Islam, has lost a few prov- 
inces, mainly inhabited by Christians. 
Pan-Islamism is not a power that you can 
defeat on a battlefield. There was a time 
when Europe sent Crusaders against the 
Mohammedans; then the Moslems could 
understand their adversaries; on both sides 
there was intolerant belief. Now modern 
Crusaders are merchants, engineers, finan- 
ciers, diplomats, tourists; they make no 
show of religion and are therefore looked 
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upon as atheists. Mohammedans think 
that they are therefore superior to the 
Europeans. Pan-Islamism embodies their 
anti-European feelings and this is why as a 
movement it grows in importance in spite 
of and perhaps because of recent defeats of 
the Turks. 


A Social Program for New York City 


Foremost leaders of religious thought 
and social service have united in com- 
mendation of the Social Program for Greater 
New York which is issued by the Brooklyn 
Bureau of Charities. The second edition 
is now published, and may be obtained by 
addressing the bureau at 69 Schermerhorn 
St., Brooklyn. The publication is of wide 
interest because it applies in principle to 
all of our American cities. It has ten 
divisions, relating to labor problems, hous- 
ing, health, education, leisure time, crimi- 
nology, philanthropy, city planning, social 
forces, and politics, giving the names and 
addresses of eighty-five specialists who are 
prepared to lecture and advise upon various 
phases of these vital subjects. 

Under the head of “Labor Problems” 
are considered the standard of living in 
New York, cost of living, women’s wages, 
unemployment, provision for sickness, indus- 
trial compensation, provision for widow- 
hood and old age, hours of labor, child-labor, 
and conflicts between labor and capital. 
The program provides one or more lecturers 
for each subdivision of the labor theme; 
and under each subdivision is printed a 
syllabus indicating the ground covered. 
For instance, the lectures on the highly in- 
teresting subject of the cost of living are 
treated as follows: 


The Cost of Living in New York 


The advance in prices compared with in- 
crease in wages and incomes; the increase or 
curtailment in production relative to growth of 
Population; changes in the proportion of the 
proceeds of industry going to labor, capital, and 
consumer respectively; influence of increased 


gold output on these changes; influence of the 
tariff and other trade restrictions; rent, cost 
of marketing, and other local factors in the cost 
of living. Establishment of municipal markets, 
control of rent through taxation, transit pro- 
vision, etc., regulation of local monopolies, 
organization of the consumer, and other pro- 
posals for reducing the cost of living. 


It will be noticed that the methods 
emphasized for controlling the cost of 
living revolve around the treatment of 
monopoly as it appears in the private pro- 
prietorship of markets, transportation, and 
real estate. The item “control of rent 
through taxation” refers to the pending 
Herrick-Shaap bill, which proposes to shift 
the burden of taxation gradually from “im- 
provements” to “land values.” . This meas- 
ure is again emphasized in the second 
general division of the program, “Housing, 
Congestion, and Rents.” 

The third division, relating to “Health 
Problems,” takes up the prevention of 
disease, application of eugenics, inspection 
of foods, drinks, and drugs, care of the sick, 
education in hygiene, preventive medicine. 
The fourth division, “Public and Private 
Education,” takes up methods of pedagogy 
in the public schools, character-training, 
vocational guidance, private schools. Under 
the head of the “Leisure Time Problem” 
are taken up the wage-earner’s opportuni- 
ties for self-improvement, outdoor recrea- 
tion, social intercourse, commercialized 
amusements, etc. The division relating to 
“Criminology” considers the causes of 
vice and crime, the liquor problem, va- 
grancy and mendicancy, the social evil, 
criminal law, etc. Under “Philanthropy” 
are considered the relief of destitution, care 
of dependents, etc.; under “City Planning,” 
the street systems, distribution of traffic, 
public utilities, beautification, etc.; under 
“Social Forces,” formation of public opin- 
ion, social work of the churches, neighbor- 
hood organization, immigration; under 
“Politics and Government,” the state 
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constitution, legislative methods, adminis- 


trative systems, selection and removal of 
public officials, charter revision, political 
parties, the taxation system, and regula- 
tion of corporations. 

This is altogether a most impressive and 
intelligent program. New York is to be 
congratulated on the possession of specialists 
who are qualified to handle such a great 
variety of themes. A similar conspectus 
of social forces should be made every- 
where. 


Gnosticism and Islam 

In the Rivista degli Studi Orientali for 
August, 1913, E. Blochet writes on Moham- 
medan gnosticism. Gnostic sects were more 
powerful in the Asiatic and Egyptian sec- 
tion of the Byzantine world. When these 
provinces were conquered by the Moham- 
medan invaders the gnostic doctrine found 
its way into Islam. We must bear in mind 
that the Islamic world was without a the- 
ology, without science, and without civili- 
zation. As in the case of the Japanese 
who translated into their language our 
scientific books, and thus possess an excel- 
lent literature which has not cost them, as 
it has our race, centuries of constant effort, 
the Arabs assimilated the Byzantine cul- 
ture. The whole system of Byzantine 
thought was transposed into the Arabic 
literature. Strange to say, the Arabs be- 
lieved that the Egyptian hieroglyphics were 
records of occultism; but it seems that 
Greek writers had already been of the same 
opinion. Gnostic influence can be traced 
to the Egyptian cycle of stories in the Ara- 
bian Knights, where the conception of the 
wonderful is so concrete. In order to forget 
the miseries of present life, Gnostics and 
Mohammedans have peopled the aerial 
spaces with a race of superhuman beings 
who rule over the elements and can mold 
matter and transmute it. Some mystical 
developments of Islam, like Sufism, are to 
a great extent a continuation of mysticism. 


Meeterlinck and the Curia Romana 


Somebody has said that the Index con- 
tains most books that are worth while 
reading. When Maeterlinck’s works were 
put on the Index, many were surprised: 
why does the Curia romana concern him- 
self with the mistlike broodings of the 
Belgian writer upon our highly artificial 
modern life? Surely in these beautiful 
but vague poetizings there seems to be 
little danger for theological thought. In 
the Université catholique for February, 1914, 
M. Joseph Lerre justifies the action of the 
Congregation of the Index against Maeter- 
linck in an article on “Maeterlinck philo- 
sophe.” M. Lerre says that Maeterlinck 
has lost himself in the mazes of pantheism. 
He has seen the divine in Nature, but even 
in his Treasure of the Humble he seems 
already so wrapped up in the contemplation 
of this “deep and starry soul,” which is the 
true “treasure of the humble,” that the 
soul and the world and God are confused 
in a kind of mysterious concept. Since 
then Maeterlinck has become more syste- 
matic and clearer; the poet has become a 
philosopher, the mystic has turned rational- 
ist, and it is a sad sign of the times that 
modern agnostics who have little imagina- 
tion understand the latest works of Maeter- 
linck; it is a sign of failure for a soul which 
was so strangely haunted by the sense of 
the divine, of the mysterious, of the infinite. 
Although Maeterlinck writes in splendid 
French, his thought has not the classical 
Gallic lucidity and his pantheism leads him 
into strange contradictions. Truth, he 
writes, may be at an incommensurable 
distance from these contradictory ideas 
which loom quite large to us but are prob- 
ably not more important than a shower 
falling on the ocean. If it is so, says M. 
Lerre, our faith will have to abdicate in 
favor of reason, and, after all, such a decision 
is the necessary result of agnosticism and 
of non-Christian thought; when really 
philosophical it is bound to end in hopeless 
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skepticism. The world, after all, is a poor 
kind of god, a god who has not yet become 
wise, who is blind, immoral, and absurd. 
Again, do we have a right to look up to 
death as the great mysterious solvent of 
our inteHectual difficulties and as the end 
of all our troubles? Is it not absurd to 
think that this earthly body has the monop- 
oly of suffering? We know that, even in 
this life, the soul suffers more than the body; 
in fact, the soul suffers in the body. Then, 
is there anything real in a thought which 
survives to itself when the ego is no more? 
Is not thought the ego itself, the ego think- 
ing? If there is no judgment after death, 
no putting right of what was wrong in our 
lives, why should we be free and responsible ? 
And if we are not free we have no use for 
ethical concepts. Pantheism leads to fatal- 
ism and fatalism kills morality. A book 
like La Mort, says M. Lerre, is a démonstra- 
tion of the truth of the Christian doctrine; 
it shows in the words of a modern “free- 
thinker” that when a man has rejected 
Christian doctrine he is quite at a loss to 
know why he has come to live in this world 
and what he has to do here. M. Lerre is 
right, but was it necessary to put Maeter- 
linck’s books on the Index? The next 
result of this move of the Curia romana 
will be to make good sellers of all the new 
books of Maeterlinck. 


The Apostolic Decree of Acts 15:29 


Dr. W. B. Bacon writes on “The 
Apostolic Decree against wopveia” in the 
Expositor for January, 1914. Dr. Bacon 
refuses to identify the apostolic council of 
Acts, chap. 15, either with the conference 
between Paul and the “pillars” described 
in Gal. 2:1-10, or with any subsequent 
visit of Paul and Barnabas to Jerusalem. 


The story of Acts, chap. 15, would be an 
idealizing historian’s combination of two 
distinct occasions: (1) the conference of 
Paul and Barnabas with the “pillars”; 
(2) a conclave at Jerusalem at which neither 
Paul nor Peter was present. The decrees 
represent the solution which became valid 
for Peter and the Judaizers, which, however, 
was not accepted by Paul nor by the Pauline 
churches beyond the Cilician gates. The 
decrees themselves are not a fiction of the 
author of the Acts but have as their basis 
some authentic document. In sharp oppo- 
sition to Paul, the decrees rest upon a 


sacramentarian conception of purity. The — 


current opinion of “distinctions of meat” 
was that they protect the indwelling divine 
life from union with the demonic; demons 
were supposed to feed on things strangled, 
as on blood. As for fornication, it is even 
by Paul prohibited on religious grounds, 
and the parallel between “meats” and 
“fornication” rests ultimately upon the 
heathen conception that the two functions 
of nutrition and reproduction are special 
means of union with divine life. The 
“apostolic” decrees aimed first of all at the 
protection of Jewish Christians from pollu- 
tion when associating with gentile Chris- 
tians, all pollutions, voluntary or not, 
uniting to the alien life of the demons; these 
regulations for the preservation of the 
purity of the people of the Lord that are 
under the Law in their intercourse with 
the new people of the Lord without the 
Law were enacted, according to Dr. 
Bacon, before the results of the first 
missionary journey were known in Jeru- 
salem. The conception of purity in Paul 
is more ethical; his sacramental mysticism 
transcends the ritualistic views of the 
Judaizers. 


THE CHURCH AND THE WORLD 


MISSIONS 


Mass Movements toward Christianity 


It seems sometimes that our highly or- 
ganized missions are unable to cope with 
the situation created by mass movements 
toward Christianity. For instance, in Gu- 
jerat (India) thousands of outcast peoples 
are asking to be received into the church 
but there is a scarcity of teachers to prepare 
them for baptism. In Southern Nigeria 
a negro preacher (who is an independent 
worker) has baptized hundreds of natives 
for a fee without any examination on the 
faith. It is sad to say that Christians of 
England have given financial support to 
such a man. 


Mohammedan Susceptibility 


The British government of India has 
learned wisdom since the days of the Mutiny. 
A Japanese firm shipped to Calcutta 2,000 
mats inscribed with the Kalma or creed of 
Islam: “There is no God but Allah and 
Mohammed is the prophet of Allah.” It 
was feared that natives would object to 
such a desecration of their creed and the 
consignment has been kept at the custom 
house (Moslem World). 


The Church in Fiji 


Mission work was begun in 1835 in Fiji. 
Now out of the 90,000 native inhabitants 
of the islands, 83,000 claim that they are 
Methodists, 33,000 of these are full mem- 
bers. The native church is very generous. 
Last year £10,700 were contributed for 
mission work by the Fijians themselves. 
There is, however, a large number of non- 
Christian East Indians in the islands, and 
this number is increased by immigration. 
There lies a mission field for the young 
church of Fiji. 


Thinking Black and Finding God 

Modern missionaries do not look upon 
heathenism as a nameless mixture of gloom 
and vice; they study with sympathy and 
with a scientific method the yearnings of 
man after God; they want to understand 
and love and not to condemn wholesale, and 
this is why they are doing such good work— 
although mission work is more difficult now 
that civilization and the liquor traffic per- 
meate the whole world. In the Interna- 
tional Review of Missions for January, 1914, 
Mr. H. A. Yunod writes on “God’s Ways 
in the Bantu Soul,” a subject of which he is 
a master. The Bantu are the negroes of 
South Africa. Their religion is a kind of 
dualism: they fear the departed spirits of 
their ancestors who are a kind of gods, while 
they know of the existence of a higher Being 
very often identified with the sky. This 
elementary theology gives place very easily 
to the Christian doctrine of God or some- 
thing very much like it: when the native 
hears of the God of heaven, he writes in a 
living synthesis his vague conceptions of the 
ancestor gods and the sky god. Magic 
holds, however, a larger place than religion 
in the Bantu mind, but even there the very 
real faith of a Bantu in the spirit world, 
which can be subdued by charms and other- 
wise, prepares them for a striking faith in 
the spirit of God, ever present with us and 
in us. The whole life of a Bantu is domi- 
nated by the notion of taboo, and this belief 
testifies to a longing for material and cere- 
monial purity. This notion of taboo can 
be spiritualized: the great taboo is moral 
defilement, and although this is a difficult 
lesson, the Bantu can spell it out for himself. 

Is a Bantu a Christian when he has ac- 
cepted the Christian doctrine which is such 
a wonderful answer to the queries of his 
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* mind and the longings of his heart? Some 
missionaries have tried to make havoc of 
the black man’s thoughts and fill his mem- 
ory with definitions of white men’s dogmas. 
It is a sad mistake, just like the antagonistic 
position taken toward native customs by 
many missionaries who forget that their 
own countries after centuries of Christianity 
are not perfect. Christ did not come to 
destroy but to fulfil. 


Autonomy among the Baptist Karens 
in Burma 


Mr. D. C. Gilmore writes in the Baptist 
Missionary Review of January, 1914, on 
the subject of self-support and self-govern- 
ment among Baptist Karens of Burma. 
There are 914,641 Karens in Burma; about 
12 per cent are adherents of Baptist churches. 
There are 48,688 communicants. During 
the year ending March, 1913, these Baptist 
Karens contributed Rs. 330,531 for church 
work, Christian Karens are not usually 
isolated; in fact, villages which are prepon- 
deratingly Christian are common. This 
makes self-support easier. 

Among the Karens, and to a certain ex- 
tent among the other races of Burma, local 
Baptist churches connected with each mis- 
sion station are united into an association; 
all the Baptists of Burma who are affiliated 
with the American Baptist Mission are 
united in the Burma Baptist Convention. 
This organization raises money and sends 
out native evangelists. From the very 
beginning of missionary work among them 
the Karens were taught to be autonomous. 
The local churches look, however, to the 
association for help and guidance in cer- 
tain cases; financial assistance, when needed 
by weaker congregations, comes from their 
sister-churches. Every church calls its 
own pastor and severs the connection with 
him sometimes with the advice of the mis- 
sionary, sometimes without. The main 
element in the missionary influence is that 
pastors and people look to him as a religious 


teacher, a biblical expert; his advice is 
sought in difficult cases. The best mis- 
sionaries know how to keep out of the 
internal affairs of the native churches, but 
they can do a great work of encouragement 
and inspiration by their visitations of the 
churches. As a matter of fact a Karen 
church is on the same footing as a Baptist 
church in America. The majority of Karen 
Christians do not desire the withdrawal of 
the missionaries in the near future. An 
“independent Karen mission” has been 
started in Burma under Karen leaders. If 
this native organization works well, the 
cause of entire autonomy of the Karen 
Baptist churches will be gained. 


Versions of the Bible in Colloquial 
Arabic 


It was thought years ago that the trans- 
lation of the Bible into literary Arabic 
would meet the needs of all Arabic-speaking 
people. But now that we know the Mo- 
hammedan world better we see that very 
few indeed among them have an intelligent 
knowledge of literary Arabic. In Algeria 
and Morocco, for instance, although Arabic 
is the mother-tongue of millions, literary 
Arabic does not mean more to the average 
man than Latin to a Spaniard or an Italian. 
Colloquial (or vulgar) Arabic is a language 
sui generis with a traditional grammar; 
its vocabulary is very rich but its grammar 
compared to that of the literary Arabic is 
very easy. Both in Algeria and in Morocco 
missionaries have attempted translations 
of the Scriptures and hymns in the various 
colloquial dialects spoken there. The Brit- 
ish and Foreign Bible Society printed, 
in 1909, seven thousand copies of a col- 
loquial version of St. Luke in Algerian 
colloquial. There are five great varieties 
of colloquial Arabic spoken in Algeria and 
an attempt was made to translate the gospel 
into a kind of common dialect. These 
seven thousand copies sold off in less than 
two years. An edition of ten thousand 
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copies of the Gospel of John, published in 


. 3911, is now exhausted. In Morocco, the 


first edition of St. Luke is also out of print. 
Other portions of the Bible have been pub- 
lished and are selling rapidly. None of 
these versions is printed with the ordinary 
Arabic type, as the Mogrebi and Algerian 
characters are slightly different in shape; 
the natives read writing more easily than 
print, so these versions of the Scriptures 
were published from plates and are a faithful 
reproduction of the common writing of the 
country. 


The Missionary Motive 

A kind of dulness seems to have come 
over missionary work and there has not been 
in the rank and file of a church the awaken- 
ing in missionary zeal which was expected 
after the Edinburgh Conference. In the 
International Review of Missions for Janu- 
ary, 1914, Mr. T. R. Glover, writing on this 
theme, says that this is largely because of 
the influence of higher criticism and of the 
comparative study of religion. There is 
often in Christian circles an insidious grow- 
ing notion that in all religions the essence 
is the same and this dilettant attitude is 
fatal to missionary enthusiasm, to say the 
least. Book knowledge of paganism has 
taken the place of implicit faith in stories 
told by the missionaries; we have learned 
to appreciate the beauty of certain pagan 
myths but we have forgotten that religion 
is a life and that heathenism as a system is 
immoral and degenerate. No man knew 
the African better than Livingstone, because 
no man has loved the African negro more 
than he, and he could write of his “intense 
disgust of paganism.” Christianity is often 
imperfectly grasped, but unlike other reli- 
gions Christianity contains a principle of 
regeneration and life. In the incarnation 
of the Son of God there is an ethical majesty 
which compels adoration and leads men to 
follow in the steps of Jesus Christ. The 
knowledge of redemption in Jesus Christ 


never fails to fill men with a longing to 
give the news of that redemption to the 
world; when they understand God’s pur- 
pose for them they seem to enter to a great 
extent into God’s purpose of love for the 
whole world. Nothing less than that can 
give birth to missionary enthusiasm or 
keep it alive. A curtailed theology and a 
watered-down faith will not do. 


The University of Nanking 


The University of Nanking, China, is 
supported by Presbyterians, Disciples, 
Methodists, and Baptists. It is located 
in a strategical position from the point of 
view of civilization and Christian enter- 
prise. The university has developed pre- 
paratory and college courses leading to the 
A.B. degree. There is a teachers’ training 
and normal school, a medical college, a 
language school for missionaries, and an 
agricultural settlement. A number of 
school-teachers of the old Chinese type take 
up special courses in Western science and 
pedagogy. Last year 48 teachers of the 
normal school became candidates for bap- 
tism, that showing how the Christian 
University of Nanking influence is far- 
reaching. Fifteen American graduates are 
on the staff of the collegiate schools, seven 
at the medical school, others take charge of 
other activities. Mr. C. H. Hamilton, of 
the University of Chicago, has been ap- 
pointed professor of philosophy. Three 
graduates of this university are already 
on the staff of the University of Nanking. 


Education of Women and Girls 
in India 


Miss McDougall writes on some prob- 
lems of education in India in the IJnier- 
national Review of Missions for January, 
1914. In 1907 only 7 per 1,000 of the 
women of India were able to read; but now 
there is a growing desire for education, so 
that it is no longer necessary to pay the girls 
for attending school. Education work is 
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carried on by three agencies: the educational 
service of the government, the missionary 
societies, and the various indigenous schools 
set up in the interest of reformed Hinduism, 
Government schools do not succeed very 
well; their so-called religious neutrality 
makes them anti-religious and Indian parents 
will rather send their daughters to mission 
schools where the teachers are more devoted 
and often more efficient. Not that the 
Indian parent has any wish that his daugh- 
ter should become a Christian; but still 
less does he wish her to be irreligious. As 
for the Reformed Hindu schools, they are 
far below the schools under European 
management through lack of both experi- 
enced management and capable teachers. 
Although there is now a magnificent oppor- 
tunity for the mission schools for girls, 
there are still many difficuities: the custom 
of early marriage removes the child from 
school just at the age when an independent 
intellectual life is awaking; such children, 
however, carry home the memory of a culti- 
vated and friendly Christian woman teacher 
so that they will usually welcome the 
“‘genana-lady” when she visits them in their 
homes. This custom of early marriage 
also cuts off at the root the supply of 


teachers; moreover the life of an isolated 
woman teacher, whether unmarried or 
widowed, is extremely difficult. Native 
teachers are usually Indian or Eurasian 
Christians, but they need the supervision of 
English teachers. Eurasian girls, however, 
are in large numbers Roman Catholics and, 
being trained by French nuns, remain to 
a great extent foreign to British ideals. 
Most schools are understaffed, and as a 
result many missionaries have failed to 
study the vernacular so thoroughly that 
they could convey religious teaching in the 
mother-tongue of their pupils. In some 
high schools the whole or a great part of 
the religious life of the pupils is conducted 


in this alien language (English), which of ~ 


course is much to be regretted. It seems 
that if missionary societies could decide 
at an earlier stage to what work and coun- 
try a candidate should be assigned, his 
preparation at home could be made more 
effective. Experience in a high school at 
home and a time of special training in the 
languages, religions, and characteristics of 
the Indian races would be a great help to the 
new missionaries. Too often pressure of work 
prevents them when once on the field from 
giving the necessary time to such studies. 
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BOOK NOTICES 


Revelation and the Ideal. By George A. 
Gordon. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co., 
1913. Pp.x+427. $1.50. 

Although this is a collection of sermons, it 
has more of unity and compactness than ordi- 
narily attach to homiletic volumes. The 
author describes it as his second choice, not his 
first. For many years, he cherished the design 
of writing a “Philosophy of Revelation.” Long 
study and reflection, however, convinced him 
that the task required for its accomplishment the 
undivided devotion of a lifetime; and he was 
compelled to abandon the project of writing a 
systematic treatise. In p of a technical 
philosophic work, he now offers a series of 
visions relating to the moral possibilities of 
man. He is convinced that God enters into 
communion with men the doorway of 
their Greater Ideals; and he views Revelation 
and the Ideal as the concave and convex of the 
same figure. The divine thought is sunk in the 
depths of the soul, where it lives and operates 
under the immediate pressure of the Divine 
Presence. The Ideal is the shadow of God in 
the mind of man. The word “revelation” 
carries its meaning in a metaphor. It means 
that the veil has been removed, as from the face 
of a person. The veil is not of God’s manu- 
facture. It is created by human ignorance and 
perversity. In lifting the veil of ignorance from 
the face of nature, the scientist is the servant of 
God and of man in the great process of revela- 
tion. But when the human mind opens to the 
moral ideal, and the streams of selfishness are 
dried up, God invades our being at its very 
center; and his character becomes a call for a 
new heaven and a new earth wherein dwelleth 
righteousness. Jesus, the supreme human soul, 
gives us the sovereign vision of God. 


The Life of Jesus. By Alfred W. Martin. 
New York: Appleton, 1913. Pp. x+280. 
$1.59. 


The author is a leader in the New York 
Society for Ethical Culture. The book studies 
Jesus “in the light of the higher criticism.” 
Coming from a quarter whence the Christian 

ublic has been led to expect liberal mani- 
lestoes, this volume is a welcome sign of what 
may now be ized as a world-wide reaction 
inst extreme rationalistic and skeptical views 

of the life of Jesus. It presents nothing new. 
It cannot wholly satisfy professing Christians. 
Yet it will help to make Jesus real to many 
intelligent laymen who are outside the church, 
who are not easily reached through the regular 
ecclesiastical channels, and who are in doubt 
regarding the position which they should take 


toward the Founder of Christianity. Its 
primary purpose, as the author says, is not 
negative and iconoclastic—not to pick the New 
Testament to pieces, but rather to build up a 
knowledge of the truth so far as it is in our 
power to attain it. Following the course of 
— study department, he 
epends chiefly upon the Synoptic Gospels, 
as out that allowance must be made, even 
, for bias, or “tendency,” on the part of the 
writers and compilers of the narratives. As an 
example of the author’s reverent spirit, the 
following sentences bear witness: “What a gain 
it is to be able to substitute for the belief in a 
physical resurrection of Jesus (which all the 
gospels do not teach, neither does the apostle 
Paul), the fact that Jesus so lived as to have 
made his disciples certain of his immortality 
and of their own.” ‘Such helpful conclusions 
are we entitled to form from even the negative 
results of the higher criticism, removing obstacles 
to rational faith and just judgment by showing 
us the real origin and character of the narratives 
in which the disturbing statements appear.” 
Among the many modern Lives of Jesus which 
are secondary in rank, this book takes a respect- 
able place. 


The Continuation Committee Conferences in 
Asia 1912-1913. New York: Published by 
the Chairman of the Continuation Com- 
mittee, 1913. Pp. 488. $2.00. 


The great World Missionary Conference at 
Edinburgh in 1910 was more than a gathering of 
enthusiasts brought up for a short time to a 
white heat, to cool off as soon as the individuals 
composing it should separate. It was a mo- 
mentous culmination, and a inning. Its 


extend its atmosphere and spirit.” Mr. Mott 
as chairman was requested “to give a consider- 
able portion of his time to the work of the com- 
mittee, and its special committees; to visit 
mission fields; to acquaint missionaries and 
native leaders with the work and plans of the 
Continuation Committee; to study how mis- 
sio’ bodies on the field and their committee 
may b brought into mutually helpful rela- 
tions.’ 

The chairman with his usual industry and 
efficiency has carried out the suggestion of his 
colleagues. Twenty-one conferences have been 
held and this volume of 488 pages contains an 
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moving and directing power was to extend to all 
the missionary centers in the world, and ‘to 
i enter all unoccupied territory. In order that 
} this might be done a continuation committee 
A was appointed to carry forward the investiga- 
i tions begun by the eight commissions of the 
| 
| 
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account of “3 conferences together with their 
findings and lists of members. The subjects 
were: “Occupation”; “Evangelization”; “The 


“The Training 
Education”; “Christian Literature’; ‘“Co- 


op! 

An excellent analytical table of contents 
enables the student to refer at once to all that 
was done at each of the conferences on these 
several subjects. There are also an a dix, 
an index, and four illustrations. All C istians 
will rejoice at this indispensable step forward in 
the scientific study of the greatest of all subjects. 


Biblia Sacra Vulgatae Editionis Sixti V pont. 
max. jussu recognita et Clementis VIII 
auctoritate edita. By M. Hetzenauer. 
New York: Fr. Pustet & Co., 1914. Pp. 
xx+1,280. $3.00. 


In 1906, Hetzenauer gave to scholars the 
best existing edition of the Vulgate. That was 
an expensive book, costing about five dollars; 
and it was primarily an edition for specialists by 
reason of the form in which it was presented and 
the subsidiary matter it contained. It was thus 
effectually out of reach of the common man, 
evenif he could read Latin. The present edition 
is relatively cheap and it contains ey 
little but ‘ae biblical text itself. 
popular edition reaps the benefits of all the 
author’s exhaustive studies for the more 
learned edition. The text of the new work con- 
tains a few corrections of errors discovered in 
the earlier work since its issue. While the text 
of the first edition was printed in double columns 
on the page, the lines of this run across the un- 
broken page. That was as near as possible a 
facsimile of the type of the original official 
edition; this one is set on a monotype machine. 
The paper is of the thin, opaque, and to 
character rendered so familiar by its use in the 
Oxford Bibles. The side margins brief 
notations summarizing the contents of the suc- 

t of parallel passages. e whole constitutes 
a very useful and handy edition—the most satis- 
—— for general purposes yet published. 

thoroughly critical edition Yo the Vulgate 

is At a desideratum. This edition and its 
ecessor aim at nothing more than an 
accurate reproduction of the Latin text as 
ay by Pope Clement VIII on the 
t the earlier olden of Pope Sixtus V. 
Siratestarware te text from the 
days of Jerome to the time of Sixtus has to be 
reckoned with. Critical processes cannot stop 
short of any goal other the original text. 
The very first principle laid down by Hetze- 
nauer for his guidance in all of his critical work 
sounds very strange in the ears of textual 


critics, viz., “that reading is indeed official, 
which the Roman correctorium offers, though it 
may appear in only one public edition, or even 
in none, because this correctorium was composed 
under the authority of the Summus Pontifex.” 
But within the limits thus set for himself, 
Hetzenauer has worked carefully and diligently; 
and he is therefore entitled to the gratitude and 
~~ of all scholars. Hetzenauer himself 

ws the nature and difficulty of the task to 
be done in the reco of the original text of 
Jerome to which the official papal commission of. 
the Benedictines has set itself. Nobody knows 
it better; and it is because of the inevitably 
long delay before the appearance of that edition 
that he has thought it desirable to reissue the 
Clementine text in this form. 


The Prophets of Israel from the Eighth to the 
Fifth Century. Their Faith and Their 
Message. By Moses Buttenwieser. New 
York: Macmillan, 1914. Pp. xxii+350. 
$2.00. 


the prophets are surprisingly few. The great 
bulk of modern scholarly work in this field has 
been done by Gentiles. This volume is therefore 
entitled to consideration. Its author is a 
believer in the historical method and thus 
at his work free of all prejudice. The 
not lacking in new — and _— of a 
are startlingly new. The appeal of the book is 
on ate whole to the scholar; parts of it are such 
as to interest the layman, but th constitute a 
proportion of the work. is but the 
first volume of a two-volume book. This 
volume concerns itself with the Faith of the 
Prophets; but the Message of the Prophets 
which is to be the burden of Vol. IT is given in 
the last chapter of Vol. I. This analysis of the 
subject-matter will inevitably involve consider- 
able repetition. Furthermore, the logic of the 
arrangement within Vol. I is hard to discover; 
the general impression left by a reading of it is 
confusion. Another displeasing feature to 
English readers is the spelling. Why depart 
from such familiar forms as Canaan, Carmel, 
for Kanaan, etc.? Jehoiakim 


“Lord” oat sometimes b mes by “Win 
is everywhere spell inkler.” “Holmes and 
Parsons”’ loses the Goal ny? 

Among the new things, we find the conten- 
tion that Jeremiah, the prophet, could not write.. 
The only evidence urged in support of it is the 
fact that he dictated his oracles to Baruch, 
instead of writing them himself. This seems far 
from convincing; other considerations would. 
seem to call for attention before we take refuge: 
n this explanation of Baruch’s service. It is 


? 

| 
| 
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true that “and I wrote” in Jer., chap. 36, is used 
of writing by proxy; it does not follow, however, 
that the same explanation holds good of 32:10. 
There is no evidence that in Jeremiah’s day the 
transfer of real estate had to be officially recorded 
even as today. Nor would such a recorder, if 
he existed, te out the deed for the owner; his 
business concerns the deed only after it has been 
drawn up. Hence the natural explanation of 
Jer. om to is that Jeremiah wrote out the deed 
with his own hand. 

Still another novelty is this view that Deut. 
18:22 is aimed at prophets like Amos, Isaiah, 
and Jeremiah, who belittle the ritual. This, 
however, rests upon a translation of the verse 
which is not well sustained, but most unnatural, 
and which makes the lawmakers write ambigu- 


ously when the language furnished means 
for expressing themselves unambiguo But 
. more serious perversion of facts is represented 


the view that the prophets never expected to 
cect any change in the hearts of the le “ 
ey preached, but went forth 
that doom was inevitable. This 
makes the whole activity of the prophets little 
more than a farce. What is the use of repeated 
calls to tance, if one knows in advance that 
they will be of no effect? Such activity on the 
of is psychologically inconceiv- 
What human being could find satisfaction 
a Sauk whose utter ineffectiveness was known 
from the moment of its inception? The utter- 
ances of the prophets read like those of men 
whose heart was in their work and whose spirits 
ebbed and flowed with the tides of hope and 
A ag those of other men. 

e detailed analysis of portions of the 
which this volume contains, 
there are man aoe of interest and suggestive- 
ness which y careful consideration. 
On the whole, athe nf the work is one for the 
sifting of scholars, rather than the uncritical 
acceptance of mere readers. 


The Larger Aspects of Socialism. By William 
E. Walling. New York: Macmillan, 1913. 
Pp. xxi+406. $1.50. 


Mr. Walling is already known as a writer 
upon socialistic topics, having published only a 
few years ago a volume on Socialism as It Is. 
The present volume is, in a way, complementary 
to its predecessor and is possibly of equal im- 
portance. In it Mr. Walling presents socialism 
as something very much more significant than 
an economic device, protests against the develop- 
ment of a fighting class-consciousness as serving 
simply to uate some of the evils of the 
present capitalistic order, repudiates collectivism 
and pleads for that which he believes socialism 
really to be—a concrete movement under the 
domination of certain great principles which is 
to remake the social order and out from which 
shall evolve something which no mere a priori 
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theory can forecast. This movement is to 
recast wien and all social institutions. 

For those who have been content to look upon 
socialism as a mere matter of economics this vol- 
ume will come as a distinct shock. It will serve as 
ammunition of the opponents of socialism, be- 
cause Mr. Walling is so apo ae in 
setting forth the real things which the socialists 
as ers of movement It 

surprising if one can rise from the reading 
of this volume without feeling that a Christian 
man must be very discriminating in his pursuit 
of the ideals of socialism. If Mr. W. be 
correct, and it is difficult to see how he can be 
proved incorrect by appeal to the great tide of 
creative socialistic literature, we have in social- 
ism something which frankly proposes the end 
of many institutions quite other than those of 
mere capitalism. 


reading of the chapter upon socialism 
and ees to say nothing about the chapter 
dealing with socialism and women, will be 


likely to disillusion men who have been be 
ing certain socialistic writers who claim that 
socialism has nothing to do with religion and 
the family. 

cause it sets forth with absolute distinctness a 
view of the ae and reconstructive forces 
now at 


The New Era in Asia. By Sherwood Eddy. 
New York: Missionary Education Move- 
ment, 1913. Pp. xiv-+215. 50 cents. 


The position of the author, as a beg 
leader in the present missionary 
this book peculiar value and authority. 
compares the awakening of Asia to the Rg 
ing of Europe in modern times, with the differ- 
a that the transformation of the East is 

on much more rapidly than has that of 

fhe est, and affects a vastly greater population. 
The author finds that the renaissance of Europe 
consists of five facto litical, intellectual, 
economic, social, and religious. He follows out” 
the influence of the same factors in Asia, 
up in succession Japan, Korea, China, India, 
and the Near East, concluding with a chapter on 
the new era in world missions. Sixteen repro- 
ductions from photographs are scattered through 
the work. We are glad to commend this book 
as heartily as we have the other volumes pub- 
lished by the Missionary Education Movement. 
It will be noticed that the price of all issues in 
the series is remarkably low. This volume by 
Mr. Eddy can be had in covers for 
thirty-five cents. It aed ve a wide 
circulation. 


Life of John Henry Cardinal Newman. By 
Wilfrid Ward. New York: Longmans, 
1913. Two vols., pp. 1,281. $4.50. 


The volumes before us are a new impression 
following two English and two American editions 
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of this able and schol! 
cul ack no beter exhibit his life and work. 


to the psy of Cheistianity 
in the nineteenth century; it affords another 
roof that the best ‘mA 4 to study history is the 
enema method. Life, together with 
Morley’s Gladstone, Toye John Bright, 
and a few other works of a similar character, 
would suffice to tell the tale of modern England, 
The gifted author of “Lead Kindly Light” 
has been much misunderstood. Sw 
detractors have represented him as a n of 
weak and uncertain mind, who ly knew 
what to believe, and who, groping “amid the 
encircling gloom,”’ finally rostrated himself be- 
fore the pa papal throne, and said, “Tell me what 
to believe.’ This is so far from being a true 
statement of the case that it is almost a carica- 
ture. To read these volumes is to respect 
Newman, whether one can agree with his pre- 
suppositions and conclusions or not. Born 
in 1801, he remained in the Church of England 
until he was forty-four years of age. But by 
1828, he had begun’ to be conscious of a “mis- 
sion.” This mission was one of relentless war- 
fare against that liberalism in thought which 
was breaking up ancient institutions in church 
and state, and which, in the somber i tion 
of the young scholar, would not cease from its 
destructive work until it had swept religion off 
the earth and converted our planet into a vast 
wilderness of atheism. 
The first form which Newman’s campaign 
e€ aim ereby to s the Eng 
church as the home of dogmatic religion by 
im intellectual depth to its traditional 
theology and spiritual life to its institutions, and 
by rewelding the almost broken links which 
bound Anglicanism to the Church Universal. 
Followers crowded to his banner; and by 1838 
his influence in Oxford University and far 
beyond was extraordinary. But his thought 
sped on. He came to believe that the Church 
of England itself had been unfaithful to that 
very catholic, or universal, tradition which he 
was trying to recover as ‘the defense against 
rationalistic Liberalism. Newman was but one 
of many ‘who followed the same course. For 
minds constituted like his, Rome was inevitable. 
Granting that his view of science is right, then 
the Roman dogma and the widespread, close- 
knit organization of the Pond afford the 
best means of combating those phases of 
modern thought which are deplored alike by 


| But there thee 

walk’ tn the Newman trod. He 
lived in an age that has passed away. 


offensive. They are 
for the scholar, and must not in any sense be 
considered as popular reading. Hence the 
author wisely says that the reader must use the 

hlet with discretion, and must bear in 
mind the conditions existing in the age in which 
these utterances concerning Jesus were written. 


Under the title Praying for the Dead, Rev. 
R. J. E. Boggis, vicar nin Mary Magdalene’s, 
Barnstaple, England, wanes an interesting 
historical review of the practice (Longmans, 
$1.25). He sketches the a and extent 
of prayers for the dead, the evidence from Juda- 
ism and Christiani with an ex- 
together wi testantism in gen 
incline more favorably to this , and in 
for 
departed. 


The conclusions of a conference of head- 
masters and teachers in secondary schools with 
reference to the Scriptures in boys’ work are 

ublished in The Use of the Bible among School- 
(Association New York, 78 
Study headings: e Purpose of Bi 
Study”; Bi Bible Courses”; “Books 
A le for Curriculum Courses”’; “The Use of 
the Scriptures in Cha) Services”; “The Initia- 
tive of Boys in Bib! Study”; “Methods and 
Courses for Voluntary Study. i 
with boys will value. 


A collection of Twelve Parochial Sermons, by 
the late Professor J. E. B. a of Cambridge 
(Cambridge University Press, $1.00), gives a 
good illustration of a scholar’s ability to —_ 
in a style to the religious needs 
of an ordinary church congregation. 


| journals and correspondence of the Cardinal 
and in the text he reproduces a large amount o 
etic without being too enthusiastic, tem- . 
Sooabs and kindly in tone, the author seems to Rev. Bernhard Pick has collated an interest- 
Talmud ig oe urt Publishing Co., 75 cents). 
The little ap ths 
disciples, and the sayings of Jesus, as viewed 
from the standpoint of ancient Judaism. The | 
utterances of the Talmud must not be misunder- | 
stood, says the author; nor should they be 1 
| overestimated. They are not based on con- 
temporary evidence; and thus they possess no 
| historic value. are the of a 


THE ORIGIN AND TEACHING OF THE 
NEW TESTAMENT BOOKS. IX 


By ERNEST DE WITT BURTON and FRED MERRIFIELD 


AN OUTLINE BIBLE-STUDY COURSE OF THE 
AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF SACRED 
LITERATURE 

This course is published in ten leaflets issued on the fifteenth of each month 
from September, 1913, to June, 1914. It is sent free to all members of the 
AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF SACRED LITERATURE enrolling for this course. 
Membership in the INSTITUTE may be secured by sending the annual mem- 
bership fee of fifty cents and four cents for postage to the headquarters of the 
INSTITUTE, at the University of Chicago. 


STUDY VIII 
CHAPTER XIII 
PLEAS OF CHURCH LEADERS FOR CHRISTIAN LOYALTY IN FACE OF TEMPTA- 
TIONS AND PERSECUTIONS. FIRST PETER, HEBREWS, JAMES, 
JUDE, SECOND PETER, AND REVELATION 

First day.—§ 81. The author, purpose, and general character of this group of 
books: The First Epistle of Peter entire. Modern scholars are in great uncer- 
tainty as to the authorship of these writings. The names of Peter, Paul, James, 
and Judas (the two brothers of Jesus), and the apostle John have long been con- 
nected with them. Hebrews is really anonymous, the Revelation does not 
describe its author John, nor does James identify its author. First and Second 
Peter clearly claim to have been written by the apostle, but the actual authorship 
of these letters and of Jude is somewhat in doubt, that of Second Peter and Jude 
being especially so. The books evidently arose in an early period of the Christian 
church, but not at the very beginning. With the possible exception of James, 
they are all undoubtedly later than Paul. 

It is evident, from the contents, that they were written in a time of grave 
danger to the church and all that it holds dear, to correct errors in the church, 
to fortify the members against temptation and persecution, and to insure a 
deeper faith in Christianity as the final and all-sufficient religion. 

Read now, as a first example of this type of literature, I Pet. 1:1—3:12 
(leaving 3:13 to end for the next day), carefully following the analysis given below. 
Note: (a) the circumstances under which Peter is said to have written (reading 
“Rome” for “‘Babylon”’); (6) the various dangers and trials to which the friends 
were exposed; (c) the argument by which he seeks to comfort and encourage them; 
and, especially, (d) the splendid faith of the author, who seems himself already 
to have passed through similar crises, with honor. Do not fail to look up all the 
Old Testament passages which the author quotes as his authority. 
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Second day.—Read I Pet. 3:15—5:14, following the analysis and the sug- 
gestions given above. The remarkable passage in 3:19, 20 is based on the so-called 
Book of Enoch (60:5, 25-64; 69:26, in the edition of R. H. Charles). 


ANALYSIS OF THE FIRST EPISTLE OF PETER 


I. Introduction (1: 1-12). 

1. Salutation (1:1, 2). 

2. Ascription of praise to God for the salvation brought iinseeat Christ, with 
special emphasis on the glory to be revealed (1: 3-12). 

II. The body of the letter; general exhortations (1:13—5:11). 

1. To set their hope on this coming salvation and to live holy lives, as those 
redeemed by Christ’s blood and begotten by the word of God (1:13-25). 

2. To put away all wickedness and be built up a spiritual house as God’s 
elect people (2: 1-10). 

3. To live righteously in all the relations of life, that thus criticism may be 

silenced and men may glorify God (2:11—3:12). 

4. To live righteously even under persecution; enforced by the example 

of Christ (3:13—4:6). 

5. To live soberly and in love in view of the nearness of the end (4:7-11). 

6. To endure persecution for righteousness, but not to suffer as evil-doers 

(4:12-19). 
7. To the elders, to care for the flock; to the younger, to bein subjection; to 
all, to live humbly and watchfully (5: 1-11). 
III. Conclusion; salutations, and benediction (5:12-14). 

Third day—§82. The Epistle to the Hebrews: Notice (Heb. 1:1) that the 
letter to the Hebrews begins without salutation, name of writer, or of persons 
addressed. In the oldest MSS the title of the letter is simply “To the Hebrews,” 
without the name of Paul which stands at the head of the letter in our Bibles. 
Heb. 13:23 indicates that the writer was some friend of Timothy, but who he was 
is unknown. Read Heb, 3:60-15; 4:14; 6:4-8; 10:23-39, and note the 
evidence they furnish that the letter was written when some had fallen away from 
faith in Christ, and for the purpose of preventing such apostasy among those to 
whom the letter was written. Look through the analysis below and see whether 
it sustains these statements. 


ANALYSIS OF THE EPISTLE TO THE HEBREWS 


I. Doctrinal portion of the letter (1: 1—10:18). 
1. Theme of the letter: revelation of God through Christ superior to all that 
preceded it (1: 1-3). 
2. Proof (1:4—10: 18). 
a) The Son better than angels (1:4—2:18). 
b) Jesus our high priest superior to all that preceded (3:1—10: 18). 
(1) Better than Moses (3: 1-6). 
(2) Digression: exhortation to steadfastness (3:7—4: 16). 
(3) The priesthood of Christ real and legitimate (5: 1-10). 
(4) Digression second. Reproof of the readers for dulness, and warn- 
ing of the fate of those who having made some progress fall away 
(5:11—6: 20). 


| 
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(5) Christ a priest after the order of Melchizedek (chap. 7). 

( i) Description of Melchizedek (7: 1-3). 

(ii) Superiority of his priesthood to that of Aaron shown in that 
Levi in the loins of Abraham paid tithes to Melchizedek 
(7:4-10). 

(iii) The superiority of Christ’s priesthood to that of Levi shown 
in that it displaces the Levitical, and is declared with an oath 
to be eternal (7: 11-25). 

(iv) The excellences of Christ’s priesthood summed up (7: 26-28). 

(6) The priesthood of Christ is the real, the heavenly, of which the 

Levitical is only the shadow (8:1—10: 18). 

( i) This proposition emphatically asserted (8:1, 2). 

(ii) Proof that it is heavenly, since he is a priest, yet is not of the 
earthly (Levitical) order (8:3-5). 

(iii) This argument enforced by one concerning the covenants; 
while the old stood it was declared to be only temporary, to 
be displaced by another; of this new one Christ is the mediator 
(8:6-13). 

(iv) The earthly and heavenly tabernacle and service are compared 
and shown to have the correspondence appropriate to their 
relation as type and antitype (9: 1-22). 

(v) The comparison of the two priesthoods made in detail, that of 
Christ being shown to be the permanent and real, the Levitical, 
the temporary, the copy, and the shadow (9:23—10: 18). 

II. Hortatory portion of the letter (10: 19—12: 25). 

1. Exhortation to steadfast faith (10:19—12: 29). 

a) Exhortation to steadfastness based on the nature of the salvation 
already described (10: 19-25). 

6) Enforced by the consequences of apostasy (10: 26-31). 

c) Enforced by appeal to their previous endurance (10: 32-39). 

d) Old Testament examples of faith (chap. 11). 

e) Renewed exhortation enforced by appeal to these witnesses and to the 
example of Christ (12:1-3). 

f) Enforced by the consideration that persecution is God’s chastening of 
us as sons (12:4-13). 

g) Further warning against apostasy, enforced by reference to Esau 
(12:14-17). 

hk) Further enforced by appeal to the difference between the old convenant 
and the new (12:18-29). 

2. More general exhortation, and final words (chap. 13). 

Fourth day.—Read Heb. 1:1-3. Cf. the analysis and note what these 
verses imply (a) as to the writer’s view of the Old Testament religion, (5) as to his 
conception of the relation of the new religion to the old. Read 1:4-14 (cf. analy- 
sis). Read 2:1-4. This is the first of a number of parenthetical exhortations in 
the letter and shows that though the letter has more of the form of a treatise than 
any other New Testament letter, yet its purpose is decidedly practical. Read also 
2:5-18, noticing that the writer argues first that the Old Testament language 
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about Man and the Son of Man is perfectly fulfilled only in Jesus, and second, 
that the Old Testament represents Christ as speaking of men as his brethren. 

Fifth day.—Read chaps. 3 and 4 with the help of the analysis. On 3:7-19 
cf. suggestion on 2: 1-4. 

Sixth day.—Read 5:1—6: 20 (cf. analysis). 

Seventh day.—Read chap. 7 (cf. analysis). 

Eighth day.—Read 8:1—9: 22 (cf. analysis). 

Ninth day.—Read 9:23—10:18 (cf. analysis). Review with the analysis the 
doctrinal portion of the letter, noticing how all the argument aims to show that 
while the Old Testament religion is from God, the New, which came in through 
Christ, is better, and how all the exhortation is to constancy and faith, and against 
apostasy. What does this imply as to the persons addressed? Were they of 
Jewish or gentile birth—were they Christians or persons whom the author desired 
to convert? To what danger were they exposed? What is the evident purpose 
of the whole? 

Tenth day.—Read 10:19—11:40. Notice especially the relation of this familiar 
eleventh chapter to the argument and purpose of the whole letter (cf. analysis). 

Elevenih day.—Read chaps. 12 and 13 (cf. analysis). Can you not feel the 
deep earnestness of the author as, with argument completed, he turns in passion- 
ate appeal to those who are tempted to leave the Christian faith for ways which 
can never lead to God? Whether or not we can today agree with all the author’s 
arguments, we cannot but admire the devotion of men such as he to their religion 
and the energy and ability with which they defended it. 

Twelfth day.—§ 83. The Epistle of James. The structure of this letter is 
very simple: just a succession of practical topics. Try to make an analysis for 
yourself. Make also a list of the dangers the author is trying to meet, and another 
list of the incentives which he so assuringly brings to bear upon those who may be 
weaker than himself in the Christian faith. How deep.a religious life must such 
an author possess ? 

Thirteenth day.—§ 84. The Epistle of Jude. On the occasion and purpose of 
this letter see Jude, vss. 3,4. See Acts 20:29, 30; Phil. 3:18,19; II Tim. 3:1-13; 
4:3, 4, for evidence that before the writing of this letter corrupting tendencies 
already existed in the church, and it had been foreseen that they would develop 
still further. Read Jude, vs. 4, again, noticing the particular character of the 
corruption which is referrred to in this passage. Notice how the author masses 
his phrases of condemnation against the vile sins of sexual abuse, sodomy, greed, 
and the like! Vss. 12, 13 are evidently taken from the Book of Enoch. 

Fourteenth day.—§ 85. The Second Epistle of Peter. Read chap. 2, comparing 
the letter of Jude and observing the evidence (a) that the writer of this letter 
feared that the corrupt men already at work among those to whom Jude wrote 
will presently be at work among those to whom he himself was now writing, 
(6) that the writer of Second Peter drew his description of the false teachers from 
the earlier letter. Read chap. 1 (cf. analysis), noticing especially in vss. 1-11 the 
strong emphasis upon the necessity of growth in knowledge and character, and in 
vss. 12-21 the substantial basis, historical and prophetical, upon which Christianity 
rests. Read 2:1—3:13, noticing the kind of skepticism here combated, and the 
practical bearing (vs. 11) of the counter teaching. Read 3:14-18, noticing the 
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emphasis upon steadfastness and growth in knowledge (cf. 1:5-8), and the 
suggestion of relation between them. 

Fifteenth day.—§ 86. The Book of Revelation. Read chap. 1, and answer the 
following questions: (1) What is the general character of this book as compared 
with that of other New Testament books (vs. 1)? (Name the different classes of 
books contained in the New Testament and consider whether there are any 
others which belong to the same class with this.) (2) Who is the reputed author 
of the book? (3) From whom and how did he claim to have received its 
contents? (4) Where was he when he received it? (5) To whom was it 
addressed? (Consult a map respecting the places named in vs. 11.) (6) Who 
is referred to in vss. 12-19, and what conception of him does the vision represent ? 


ANALYSIS OF THE BOOK OF REVELATION 
I. Prologue (chap. 1). 
1. Title of the book (1:1-3). 
2. Salutation and doxology (1: 4-8). 
3- The seer’s vision of the giver of the Revelation (1:9-20). 
II. Messages to the seven churches (chaps. 2, 3). 
1. To the church in Ephesus (2:1-7). 
2. To the church in Smyrna (2:8-11). 
3. To the church in Pergamum (2:12-17). 
4. To the church in Thyatira (2: 18-29). 
5. To the church in Sardis (3: 1-6). 
6. To the church in Philadelphia (3: 7-13). 
7. To the church in Laodicea (3:14-22). 
III. The seven seals (4:1—8:1). 
1. Prelude: the seer’s vision of heaven (chaps. 4, 5). 
2. The opening of the first six seals (chap. 6). 
3. Episode: the sealing of the servants of God before the seventh seal is 
opened (chap. 7). 
4. The seventh seal opened. The signal for the seven trumpets (8:1). 
IV. The seven trumpets (8:2—14: 20). 
1. Prelude to the sounding of the seven trumpets (8: 2-5). 
2. The first four trumpets (chap. 8). 
3. The fifth and sixth trumpets: the first and second woes (chap. 9). 
4. Episode: prelude to the sounding of the seventh trumpet (10:1—11:14). 
5. The seventh trumpet: the third woe (11:15—14: 20). 
V. The seven bowls of plagues (15:1—19: 10). 
1. Prelude to the pouring-out of the seven bowls (chap. 15). 
2. The seven bowls poured out (chap. 16). 
3. Continued description of the seventh bowl: the fall of Babylon (17:1— 
19:10). 
VI. The victory of Christ (with 19:11 cf. 6:2) (19:11—22:5). 
1. The vision of the rider of the white horse (19: 11-16). 
2. The feast of the birds of prey (19:17, 18). 
3. The overthrow of the powers of evil (19: 19-21). 
4. The binding of Satan (20: 1-3). 
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5. The millennium and the great judgment (20: 4-15). 

6. The new heaven and the new earth (21:1-8). 

7. The vision of the bride, and of the new Jerusalem (21:9—22: 5). 
VII. Epilogue (22:6-21). 

Sixteenth day.—Read chap. 2, studying in detail the four letters here given. 
Form as clear an idea as you can of the moral condition of these churches. What 
peculiar errors and dangers are here pointed out to them? Note the threats and 
promises to each. In plain language what do these statements mean? What 
ideal of the true church is implied in each case ? 

Seventeenth day.—Study the remaining three letters in chap. 3 in similar 
fashion, noting details as above. 

Eighteenth day.—Read chap. 4 (cf. analysis), seeking rather to gain an impres- 
sion of the heavenly worship of Jehovah set forth in this chapter, than to determine 
the significance of each group of beings or of the numbers, which are, of course, 
of symbolic rather than numerical significance. Read also chap. 5, and compare 
the worship offered to Jehovah in the previous chapter and that offered to Christ 
in this chapter. 

Nineteenth day.—Read chap. 6 (cf. analysis). Read vss. 1 and 2 and cf. 
19:11-16 as showing who is meant by “him that sitteth on the white horse.” 
Notice that in chap. 6 he goes forth conquering and to conquer, but before his 
conquest is complete (cf. 19:16) some other things must happen. To see what 
these are read vss. 3-17. Some have thought that, interpreting the red horse to 
mean war, the black horse famine, and the pale horse death, the vision of the fifth 
seal martyrdom, and of the sixth seal the overthrow of Christ’s enemies (cf. the 
words of Jesus, Matt. 24:6-13 and Luke 21: 10-19), this chapter contains in brief 
the main thought of the whole book, viz., that though evil is a mighty force in 
the world, and though there must be conflict, persecution, and catastrophe before 
the end come, yet in the end Christ shall triumph over all and with him those that 
in faith endure to the end. 

Twentieth day.—Read chap. 7 (cf. analysis). On the thought of the whole 
chapter, see Matt. 24:22, 31 concerning the protection and salvation of the elect 
amid all disasters. 

Twenty-first day.—Read chap. 8 (cf. analysis). Notice that the seventh seal 
has no content of its own, but is only the signal for the seven trumpets and that 
the successive trumpets are the signals for successive disasters. Read also 
chap. 9 (cf. analysis). There have been many interpretations of this chapter, but 
what is most certain is that it describes some of the woes which the writer 
believed must befall the earth before the kingdom of heaven shall fully triumph. 

Twenty-second day.—Read chap. to (cf. analysis), and notice that, as between 
the sixth and seventh seals an episode is introduced, so here between the sixth and 
seventh trumpets there is an episode of which this chapter is the first part. As to 
the meaning of this part of the episode recall the reference to the sealed book in 
chap. 5, and notice that it is now opened, and is given to the seer that sees the 
vision and that he is then bidden to prophesy. Read 11:1-13 (cf. analysis). 
Notice that, whatever else may be the meaning of this chapter, the thought so 
constantly presented in the Revelation appears here also, that though the enemies 
of God seem to triumph, in the end it is not so. Read 11:14-19 (cf. analysis), 
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observing that vs. 14 announces a third woe, but that the description of the woes 
does not follow immediately, but instead there is a proclamation of the full triumph 
of God’s kingdom which is to follow those woes. 

Twenty-third day.—Chaps. 12, 13, 14 are best understood as a description of 
the conflicts between the church (or the kingdom) and Satan, and of the full 
triumph of the kingdom of God over the kingdom of evil (cf. 12:9 and 20:2). 
With this in mind read chaps. 12 and 13. 

Twenty-fourth day.—Read chap. 14, which sets forth especially the salvation 
of God’s people and the overthrow of his enemies. 

Twenty-fifth day.—Read chap. 15 (cf. analysis), noticing that while vs. 1 
announces the seven plagues which constitute the third woe announced by the 
seventh angel (11:14, 15), just as the seven trumpets furnished the contents of 
the seventh seal (cf. 8:1), yet the actual pouring-out of the bowls is still delayed 
a little until once more the triumph of the people of God is announced (15: 2-4). 
Read chap. 16, which in the seven plagues pictures the full judgment of God upon 
the wicked (cf. 15:1). 

Twenty-sixth day.—Read chap. 17, a continuation of the description of the 
seventh plague. Babylon is undoubtedly a symbolic name suggested by Old 
Testament prophecy (Isa. 21:9, for example), and whether referring especially 
to Rome or Jerusalem it symbolizes the organized powers of the world, hostile to 
the kingdom of God. 

Twenty-seventh day.—Read chap. 18 (cf. analysis). See suggestions for 
yesterday. Read 19:1-10 (cf. analysis). 

Twenty-eighth day.—Read 19:11—20:3 (cf. analysis). 

Twenty-ninth day.—Read 20:4—21:8 (cf. analysis). 

Thirtieth day.—Read 21:9—22:21 (cf. analysis). Note how, in these last 
two chapters, the controlling thought of the book is emphasized by pictures of 
the perfect peace and happiness which succeed the long descriptions of dreadful 
conflict and carnage. Note also the solemn, final warnings and invitations such 
as the teaching of the book suggests, and the closing emphasis upon the impor- 
tance of this revelation. Although time and experience have clearly proved that 
the oriental details of this “Revelation,”’ like those so vividly portrayed in similar 
books such as “Daniel” and “Enoch,” can by no means be regarded as authori- 
tative for our religious thinking, yet must we, and Christians of all ages, regard 
with reverence the sacred convictions of these struggling heroes of an age long 
since passed. We must forever lay aside the spirit of hatred and vengeance 
which, in those days, was very naturally drawn out by merciless persecutions; 
but we are under still greater obligation to appreciate, both in thought and by 
daily living, all the abiding truths which these brethren discovered at so great 
cost, in the depths of their human experience, and to emulate the faith which in 
the darker hours still believes in the triumph of God’s kingdom. 
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